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AS I SAW IT. 


BY ADAH BATELLE. 


Builided neath an August sun, 
A palace golden; 

Not so high as that begun 

On the site of Babylon, 
In ages olden. 


Shining, sparkling, in the day, 
Brightly glistening, 

‘Tis a place where bright birds may 

Rest when singing, blithe and gay, 
Or when listening. 


With these beauties, can it lack 
Anything, I wonder? 

Ah, but enemies may sack 

This new-built, gold-tinged straw — 
it 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY MISSION- 
ARY LIFE IN CALIFORNIA—XI. 


FIRST REINFORCEMENT OF MISSIONARIES 
FROM THE EAST, 


I had heard of this reinforcement while 
the steamer that bore them was detained 
at Monterey, taking in fuel. Four 
months alone on those wide wild shores 
had fully prepared me to welcome them 
with unusual cordiality. 

With my chief interest in this rein- 
forcement, I was on my way to 
the landing-place at the foot of Clay 
street, when a call from behind me 
turned me around to recognize in 
the caller my friend and classmate 
of Yale College—the Rev. John W. 
Douglas! ‘The grip I gave him and the 
invitation to my room, told him at once 
how welcome he was. But where were 
his associates? ‘The Rev. Samuel H. 
Willey (now Dr. Willey of Benicia) had 
remained at Monterey—the place of his 
designation. The two other brethren— 
the Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, Old 
School Presbyterian, and Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler, Baptist, were still on board the 
steamer. He, Mr. Douglas, had been 
designated for San Francisco ; but, hav- 
ing learned, while detained at Monterey, 
that I was there, he had decided, should 
the way be open, to locate at the Pueblo 
de San Jose, which plan was soon after 
carried out. 

Though feeble from sickness’ on the 
Isthmus, and the subsequent voyage 


hither, his sallow complexion and feeble 


step telling plainly his meed of rest, he 
nevertheless insisted upon accompany- 
ing me on board the steamer, to intro- 
duce me to Messrs. Woodbridge and 
Wheeler, whom I warmly welcomed to 
fellowship and work. Having dined on 
board, I became acquainted with several 
of the passengers, among whom were 
General Smith, Military Commander for 
California and Oregon, and with General 
Ladare and family, United States* Col- 
lector for the latter Territory. 


At night I bunked my classmate and 
fellow-laborer, Mr. Douglas, in my snug 
hammock between two rafters, while I 
rolled myself in blankets on the floor— 
tar barrels still burning on all the hill- 
tops, and the village still bright with 
illuminated houses, and still noisy with 
the shouts and confused sounds of a 
Babel not yet settled down to rest. 


If my memory is not at fault, Mr. 
Woodbridge, the pioneer missionary of 
Benicia, set out at once for that settle- 
ment—a village then ambitiously starting 
as a rival to San Francisco. The few 
Baptists in San Francisco at once rallied 
to Mr. Wheeler, and under his efficient 
leadership constituted the First Baptist 
church and built the first church edifice 
in the city, on Washington street, west 
of the Plaza. 

Five weeks from the Sabbath on which 
we had heard of the arrival of the Cali- 


fornia at Monterey, the booming of 


guns announced the arrival of her twin 


steamer, the Oregon, at Saucelito, though 


she did not drop ancbor at San Francis- 
co until the next day, April 2d. She 
had gone first to Saucelito to put her mu- 
tinous crew on board the United States 
ship Ohio. This second steamer brought 
to our aid another fellow-laborer, the 
Rev. Albert Williams, a second mission- 
ary of the Old School branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, the first (the late 
Rev. Dr. Sylvester Woodbridge) having 
already arrived in the first steamer and 
located at Benicia. On the following 
Sabbath morning this new brother 
preached an excellent sermon on the joy 
of the angels over one repenting sinner, 
very happily thus striking the keynote 
of a useful ministry, and as happily pro- 
claiming the grandeur of the work the 
small but growing missionary force had 
come to these golden shores to accom- 
plish. While awaiting the progress of 
plans for the organization of a Presbyte- 
rian church and the building of a church 
edifice, this good brother, at the sugges- 
tion of myself and others, filled up a 
part of the interval in teaching a day 
school in the chapel, thus supplying a 
want more and more felt as constant ar- 
rivals had increased the number of chil- 
dren. At the Sabbath-school, on the 
afternoon of that second Sabbath in 
April, four ministers were present—a 
fact indicating the change taking place, 
as five weeks before I had stood alone, 


having been for four months the sole 
worker in school and church. Among 
these four was a Baptist minister from 
Oregon, by the name of Fisher, who 
was on his way to the mines, having fol- 
lowed the flock which had deserted their 
shepherd. 
MEETINGS WITH HAWAIIANS, 


On that Sabbath I closed my labors 
with the Hawaiians, a few of whom yet 
occupied shanties among the sandhills. 
Most of them had died, or left on vessels 
going to sea, or for the mines. The 
remnant presented a memorable scene, 
as miserable as it was small. 

On opening the house (a rough board 
shanty) in which we had usually met, I 
heard heavy breathing, and saw a sight! 
Greasy pot and frying-pan, etc., unwash- 
ed, were in a corner bythe door. A 
poor, miserable fellow, long sick and 
wasted with a loathsome disease, was 
covered up on the floor to the right, 
smothering in a filthy blanket. Two 
other men were sleeping on a raised plat- 
form. In the left corner, opposite the 
door, and stretched across some chests, 
lay a boy asleep—evidently in liquor. 
But the sight was in the center. A 
bloated foreigner, whom I had before 
seen wallowing in the filth of the street, 
lay on his back across some chests, 
dead drunk! And such an object— 
his face bloated and red as a blaze, 
swelling and receding as the struggling 
breath entered and escaped from the 
burning prison! Theodor of his breath 
was that of the pit, and it would have 
kindled to flame at the touch of fire! 
What a reception! As I stood aghast 
at the dreadful spectacle, one of the two 
sleepers on the platform aroused himself 
sufficiently to drawl out, **Aloha oe” 
(Love to you”). I returned the salu- 
tation with one of mingled pity, indigna- 
tion and disgust ; **Ka! ha! ha!” long 
drawn out, for the sake of emphasis. 
Inquiring where my congregation was, 
and being told that they were ‘*‘ Mao 
paha, aole paha” (‘Yonder perhaps, 
and perhaps not!”), I left him to the 
contemplatlon of the scene already de- 
scribed, and of which he was a part. 

Thus ended my public labors for the 
Hawaiians in the city. Privately, I con- 
tinued such ministrations as individual 
cases required—in sickness, or at burials, 
Or as counselor to those who on arrival 
from the Islands, sought advice as to 
where to go, and what to do; or tothose 
who on coming from the mines with 
gold-dust, wished information as to where 
safely to deposit it. Naturally, they 
looked to one who had been a mission- 
ary at the Islands as their friend, and 
such I tried to be. They called me 
their “ Makua ” (Father), and if ever chil- 
dren needed counsel, and guidance, and 
protection, those simple Islanders did— 
strangers asthey were on those shores, 
and victims, as many of them were, and 
as all of them were liable to become to 
the Yankee saloon-keepers and sharpers 
ever prowling about and seeking to de- 
vour them. I cannot, however, close 
this letter without alluding to a brighter 
side of this Hawarian picture. 

Naturally, on going to the mines, they 
congregated together for safety and for 
society. Only a few among them were 
church members, though most of them 
had been more or less under missionary 
instruction ard influence. Some of them. 
had brought their Bibles and hymn-books 
with them, and others had been furnish- 
ed them by myself, I having received a 
supply from the Mission for that pur- 
pose. 

To the credit of the Islanders, they 
had endeavored to observe the Sabbath, 
and keep up some sort of religious* wor- 
shipin theirencampment. Several times 
during my early years on the coast, at 
their request, I had visited them, either at 
Sacramento, where they came to meet me, 
or at their mining encampment on the 
American Fork, or the Yuba. At such 
times they would build a temporary 
structure of evergreens, and rudely seat 
them with rough boards, providing for 
the missionary a table and a chair, a 
Bible and a hymn book. Sometimes two 
days would be spent in preaching and in 
personal conversation with every Island- 
er present, with the design of learning the 
religious views and habits of each one, 
and of imparting to all such knowledge 
and counsel as would be most needed by 
them. At the close of such meetings the 
sacrament was administered to such 
church members as were deemed worthy, 

Sometimes the Indians living near the 
encampment would comein as spectators, 
greatly wondering at the assemblage of 
foreigners so nearly resembling them in 
color and stature, yet so different and 
sO superior in civilization and religion. 

More frequently, however, their white 
neighbors, Americans and others, would 
visit us, attracted by the novel spectacle 
of converted heathen assembled on 
American soil for such a purpose. Sev- 
eral times, while I was pastor at San 
Francisco, there came to me persons from 
the mining region, bringing substantially 
the following report: That they had left 
their Own noisy and godless encamp- 


ment to spend a more quiet and orderly 


Sabbath with the Sandwich Islanders, 
who in their simple way assembled ina 
grove or cabin for the reading of the 
Scriptures and the singing of native hymns, 
and for exhortation and prayer! Nota 
word could the Americans understand, 
but in spirit only could they join in the 
worship; yet they enjoyed it. Said 
these visitors to me, ‘We want no better 
proof of the success of the mission to the 
islands of the Pacific than what we saw 
on such occasions, when in the midst of 
profane and dissipated encampments of 
Americans they thus tried to observe 
the Sabbath.” The spectacle was cer- 
tainly an impressive one—of converted 
idolaters, notwithstanding their godless 
surroundings, endeavoring, without a 
preacher, and with but few church mem- 
bers, and in the face of abounding wick- 
edness, to keep up the religious habits 
they had been taught by missionaries on 
their native Islands. What a rebuke to 
the sons of the very land and faith who 
surrounded them, but so many of whom 
on those river banks spent their Sabbaths 
in noisy pleasures or fatal dissipations! 
f. Dwicut Hunt. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


BY REV. DR, G, H. ATKINSON, 


The growth of this Association shows 
its inherent germ force. Wholly volun- 
tary, beginning in the thought of one or 
two educators, it now enrolls many thou- 
sands at its annual meetings, besides the 
large constituency in every State, who 
can only attend when the meetings are 
held in their vicinity. It bids fair to 
enlist and carry on its roll all the profes- 
sional teachers in the public schools of 
the nation, and probably a large majority 
of instructors in corporate and even pri- 
vate and parochial institutions of learning. 
It attracts the educational talent and in- 
terest of the American people. It easily 
draws the attention of the editorial corps 
in every city and town, who give wings 
to its wide range of discussions for the 
more intelligent interest of parents and 
other guardians of the education of the 
youth of this great Republic. 

It has vantage ground to exert and 
hold a commanding influence upon fhe 
educational equipments, and their di- 
rection and methods throughout our 
country. Such, probably, was its first in- 
spiration and intent. Its inception was 
the happy thought of some one who 
wished to combine the wisdom and 
fellowship of educators for the common 
welfare of the people. While profes- 
sional, it was patriotic. Its trend is evi- 
dently to instruct and dignify American 
citizenship. Its aim is to collate the 
best lessons of experience and observa- 
tion-from historic and current records, 
and reduce them to their simplest and 
most practical factors in the art of men- 
tal and moral training, 

Their meeting held in San Francisco 
July 13th-2oth, 1888, made this impres- 
sion more distinct than ever before, 

Respect for this body of educators 
increased with every session of their gen- 
eral or departmental meetings, so far as 
one could attend or learn from the daily 
published reports. Doubtless this will 
be more manifest when all the proceed- 
ings and essays shall appear in, their 
annual report. 

The spirit of the meetings was évinced 
in the large daily assemblies of several 
thousands, including visiting friends. 
The papers were thoughtful and earnest 
upon every topic. The discussions were 
calm, dignified, comprehensive, sincere 
and to a large extent convincing. 

The gentlemen and ladies who took 
part evidently ‘voiced the sentiments of 
the larger number, who could only ex- 
press approval by quiet and patient lis- 
tening at two or three sessions per day 
through the entire week. 

The frequent applause of ‘apt and 
strong points made by speakers or writers 
upon topics deemed vital was a very 
pleasant and stimulating fact in the daily 
exercises, 

DEPARTMENTS, 


The wise and natural divisions of edu- 
cational work into various departments 
enabled every person to listen and share 
in the discussion of the subject of most 
immediate interest to himself or herself. 
The kindergarten had its day and 
place. ‘*The Elementary Schools,” “Sec- 
ondary Education,” ‘Higher Instruc- 
tion,” “Normal Schools,” “Superinten- 
dence,” “Industrial Education,” ‘Art 
Education,” ‘Music Education,” also 
had each its day and place, though the 


sessions were, in several cases, on the same | 


day andhour. Effort was made to make 
it convenient to attend the largest pos- 
sible number by having the halls in the 
same vicinity, or easily accessible by street- 
cars. This forethought by the commit- 
tees was gratefully appreciated by the 
Association and their friends. It added 
much to the pleasure and Yalue of the 
Convention. In fact, it gave such facility 
of movement that teachers’ badges hada 
business aspect. Hurtying to and_ fro, 
they seemed to “‘take the town,” and to 
invite the town boys “to take them.” 


GENERAL SESSIONS FORENOON AND EVEN- 
ING. 


The subjects of most general interest 
were wisely arranged for the largest as- 
sembly in the Opera House, which had 
the most comfortable and conveniently 
arranged seating capacity and the best 
acoustic power. Here papers, half-pa- 
pers and discussions of every subject by 
seven or eight writers and speakers aim- 
ed to exhaust the theme and the time, 
and they did both. But the patience and 
strength of the hearers held out wonder- 
fully. The welcomes and responses fill- 
ed the first session. “Literature in the 
Reading Courses of the Common 
Schools” filled up the second session. 
“How Can Our Schools Best Prepare 
Law-Abiding and Law-Respecting Citi- 
zens ?”’ filled the third session. “Current 
Criticism of the Public School System 
and What Answer” filled the fourth ses- 
sion. ‘Practical Education” filled the 
fifth session. “The Relation of the 
State to School-books and Appliances” 
filled the sixth session. “Physical Train- 
ing from the Delsarte Standing-point” filled 
the seventh session. Under the head of 
criticisms the charge of failure to culti- 
vate the religious sentiment or to teach 
morality was discussed, and, in fact, 
many papers read and discussions on 
other topics referred to this topic. It is 
a vital question with teachers. They 
impress the visitor with a purpose to 
guard and enforce moral instruction ac- 
cording to law and the welfare of the 
pupils, Manual training was discussed 
in the department of industrial training, 
and its value and necessity were shown 
in the order of time ‘and of method. 
Where opinions differed and unusual 
zeal in argument was felt, there was still 
a good degree of respect and deference 
among the speakers. 

The Council of Education, which 
constitutes an integral part of the Asso- 
ciation, held their sessions from the 13th 
to the 17th, inclusive. They heard re- 
ports of committees upon higher educa- 
tion. Their first subject was the “Elect- 
ive System in College”; their second 
was “Educational Literature’—“Books 
on Pedagogy”; third, ‘“‘ Education of 
Girls”—‘“What Is Best and How Secur- 
ed”; fourth, “Agricultural Colleges and 
Their Equipment”; fifth, “Elementary 
Education”—subject, ‘‘Waste in Educa- 
tion”; sixth, “City School Systems’— 
“The Business Side of City Schools”; 
seventh, business meeting of the Council. 
The variety and scope of the topics dis- 
cussed cover more than the usual ground 
of general thought or opinion upon the 
subject of education. The high and 


-even national reputation of the educators 


who compose this body command the 
respect, confidence and esteem of the 
public. They fill places of influence 
and responsibility, which ought to com- 
mend them and their work to the most 
thoughtful consideration of all American 
citizens, and win for them and the mill- 
ions Of youth so much under their care 
and instruction the most profound re- 
gard and sympathy. The opportunity is 
with them to implant and cultivate the 
principles of intelligent liberty and per- 
sonal duty in the mind and heart of 
every child and youth of every nativity, 
race and color within our vast and grow- 
ing American commonwealth. Theirs is 
the highest mission of the Christian 
patriot, as it is the broadest and most 
practical mission of the Christian schol- 
ar. It is to be hoped and expected that 
a Christian people -will hold them and 
the assemblies of youth in the institutions 
of learning over which they preside, and 
in which they fulfill these great services 
for the successive generations of the 
youthful citizens of the Republic, in most 
grateful and prayerful remembrance 
every day, and thus invoke the divine 
benediction continually upon our entire 
family of States and Territories for its 
unity, peace and preservation forever. 


A prominent liquor dealer in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., applied to the court for 
the renewal of his license. The court 
after listening to petitions and protests 
and the argument of the counsel, granted 
the license. Immediately the daughter 


‘of the liquor dealer, a beautiful young 
/'woman, a deputy clerk of the county, 


rushed intothe court-room and demand- 
ed to be heard. The court granted a 
hearing. For twenty minutes she held 
the judge and audience spell-bound by 
her eloquent pleading against granting 
her father a license to sell drink. The 
judge reversed the exyancn and refused 
the license. 


Although it is generally accepted as a 
fact that the art of writing was unknown 
1400 B. C., the recovery of the tablets 
showing written correspondence between 
Assyria and Egypt at that date showsthat 
prevalent opinion erroneous. The tab- 
lets give evidence of correspondence be- 
tween Pharaoh and the northern kings, at 
a time when Moses was a member of the 
Egyptian Court. Itis very probable that 
when the tablets are translated important 
new light may be cast on both sacred and 
profane history. 


secrated woman. 


The Woeman’s Beard 
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NOTICE. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 1st, at 2:30 P.M. Asthis is the 
last meeting of our year, will not the la- 
dies make especial effort to attend this 
meeting ? 


WOMAN AND MISSIONS. 


[Extract from paper read by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson at the London Conference of Mis- 


sions. | 

Among the means of education we 
mention last what in the order of time 
and of importance belongs first—the in- 
fluence of Christian women in the 
home life. If God has shut out the or- 
dinary woman from much participation 
in public life, and shut her in the home, 
it is because her sphere makes up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. Here 
are life’s Arcana, veiled from the com- 
mon eye; the home is the matrix of 
character. The faith of the grandmother 
Lois and mother Eunice still descends 
to Timothy. Anthusa and Monica still 
give the Church her golden-mouthed 
Johns and her giant Augustines. To 
One woman may be traced the rise of the 
seven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
At every stream there is a point where 
a human hand might turn its current, 
and at that point in human lives the wife 
and mother presides. The heathen 
rhetorician Libanius exclaimed, ‘What 
women these Christians have!” And, 
if the secret things were brought to light, 
it might be found that many.’ besides 
Morrison and Burns and Lindley and 
Patteson have owed their saintly charac- 
ter and missionary career ta. the sanctity 
of a mother. Even before birth, mater- 
nal character leaves its impress upon the 
unborn, -and at the mother’s breast and; 
knee the earliest lessons are learned in 
piety and prayer and personal consecra- 
tion. 

The nursery may be the garden where 
firstthe precious germs are nourished, from 
which develop pillars of cedar and olive for 
the temple of God. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury learned of humble Maria Mills the 
first lessons in living, which made his 
influence capable of being measured 
only by parallels of latitude and meridi- 
ans of longitude, and its results only to 
be computed by the zons of eternity ! 
My sisters in Christ, do not hesitate to 
break on your Master’s feet your alabas- 
ter flask ; though it may seem but as 
waste to some, the house shall be filled 
with the odor of your consecration, and 
you shall at least create in the home a 
mighty mould of character from which 
shall go forth men and women whose 
words and deeds shall shake the world ! 

Here, in the home, if prevailing self- 
ishness and extravagant self-indulgence 
are to be corrected, must be taught first 
lessons in giving the divine doctrine of 
stewardship, and the responsibilities both 
of wealth and poverty. Munificent leg- 


|acies cannot atone for parsimonious 


gifts. Itis not God or his poor who 
need our gifts so much as we ourselves 
need to give. Giving is the sovereign 
secret of serving, but also of getting and 
growing. To deny self and heip others 
is God’s antidote to that monstrous sin 
of selfishness which is the root of all 
others ; and so it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. And if there ever was 
an altar that sanctified, magnified, glori- 
fied the gift, it is the altar of missions, 
Let the ethics, the economics, the zsthet- 
ics of giving be taught at the mother’s 
knee, and we shall have a new genera- 
tion of givers. 


CONSECRATED WOMANHOOD. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
placing at the center of the family a con- 
She is like Goethe’s 
mythical lamp, which, set in the humblest 
hut of the fisherman, changed all within 
it to silver. She pours on the root of 
the cocoanut-tree the water which comes 
back, by-and by, sweetened and enrich- 
ed, in the milk of the cocoanut which 
falls from the top. A selfish, sordid 
woman, presiding i in the home, perverts 
child life ; in such a household there is 
a malign influence, which, like the mir- 
rors in the temples of Smyrna, represents 
the fairest images distorted and deform- 
ed, and makes even piety seem repellant. 
The more I see of woman’s influence on 
the whole structure of society, the more I 
feel the stress of the apostolic injunc- 
tion that the believer should marry only 
in the Lord. 

The responsibilities of wealth are to 


|be discussed by another in a separate. 


paper. But I must add, to complete my 

own thought, that,among other necessary 
reforms in our church life, we must cease 
to depend upon the donations of the 
rich. Itis alike harmful to them and 
to the Church. God never meant that 
with such wealth of divine promises we 
should appeal to the rich, and especially 
the worldly wealthy, for money for the 
kingdom. Such appeals discount our 
faith, dishonor our Lord, and humiliate 
the Church, while they inflate the rich 
with self-righteous conceit and compla- 
cence as patrons of the cause of God. 
Let there be a Bible type of systematic 
and proportionate giving by every disci- 
ple, and the treasuries of the Church 
would overflow with voluntary gifts of 
disciples. 

Above all other spiritual agencies af- 
fecting missions from the home side, we 
place earnest and habitual prayer. This 
is a supernatural gospel, and demands a 
supernatural power, for conversion is a 
supernatural work. Not even a knowl- 
edge of facts can make a missionary, or 
inspire a missionary spirit. The coal 
must be there, and the breath of God, 
before even the best fuel will take fire. 
A thermometer may be held in the direct 
line of the sun’s ray and show but little 
rise in temperature, because the radiant 
heat is reflected from the bright, glassy 
bulb like light from a mirror. Heat 
rays from the sun may pass through a 
lens of ice, and concentrated to a suffi- 
cient degree to ignite at the focus com- 
bustible material, and yet those rays may 
not melt the ice of which the lens is 
formed. It is only when knowledge is 
sanctified by prayer that it becomes a 
power. 


**CLEARING THE TRACK.” 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


I cannot take my daily walk over the 
public streets of the city without having 
my attention called, as I proceed from 
block to block, to the condition of the 
sidewalks over which my steps are led. 
Especially is my notice attracted to the 
multiplicity of stony fragments lying in 
the track of my feet, ready to encounter 
and to embarrass my going. These frag- 
ments are substantial enough, many of 
them, to bruise the feet, slenderly clad, 
that should strike against them, or so 
spherically shaped that, if trodden upon, 
they should convey the steps so placed 
from under the limbs of the pedestrian, 
as though mown off from those limbs, 
and carrying the frame away. I cannot 
resist the inclination and impulse, as I 
come in contact with such. obstructions, 
to propel them with a kick into the gut- 
ter outside the curbstone of the walk, 
and, in like manner, to remove bits of 
thorny brush, if not defiling deposits. 

But the most impressive part of such 
lesson is that I should be ready, to the 
extent of my ability, to remove hin- 
drances to moral progress, lying in the 
track of friends and companions, or of 
any whose steps I can influence. It will 
not take a very keen discernment on my 
part to perceive the existence and char- 
acter of such hindrances, and to put in 
Operation measures to remove them. 

If the visible imperfections of those 
who bear the Christian name dissuade in- 
quirers from practical faith and repent- 
ance, let us, if we can, bring such inquir- 
ers examples to stimulate the confession 
of their error, reform their lives, and take 
such hindrances out of the path of earn- 
est pilgrims. 

The fears and prejudices that assail 
and check such pilgrims, as they set for- 
ward, but find those who have gone be- 
fore them wandering from the King’s 


highway, may be overcome by the bum- 


ble confession of such straying and the 
prayerful and faithful honoring of the 
evangelic standard. 

If the discipline of the blessed Spirit, 
in providence and in grace, seeking to 
purify and toripen the development of the 
believer, seem to lead, through strange 
experience, characteristic rather of self- 
humiliation than of self-devotion, let the 
subject of such drilling acknowledge the 
need and the genuineness of such spiritu- 
al nurture, and win the intelligent confi- 
dence of the beholder. 

I cannot designate the manifold short- 
comings of those who wear the garments 
of disciplehood, but it is just these errors 
that keep multitudes from writing them- 
selves as followers of Jesus, and that 
need to be repented of and forsaken, to 
make the way clear for those who would 
tread the strait and narrow road lead- 
ing to the gates of the Holy City. . 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION. 


The Eighth Annual State Convention | 


of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of this State will be held in Fresno, 
October 1oth to 14th. Great prepara- 
tion is being made for the Convention. 
It probably will be the largest ever held 
in connection with the work in this State. 
A great deal of interest is manifested in 
the coming meeting, it being held at a 
central point, all parts of the State being 


} equally accessible. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Juty 25, 1888. 


FROM SEVEN PALMS TO DANBY. 


@ At 1 a.M., June 18th, the conductor 
drew the curtain of my Pullman bed and 
shouted, ‘‘Seven Palms.” How sug- 
gestive of the tropics; and “seven has 
a biblical significance of perfection. 
Tropical perfection I thought, and with 
delight I draw the opposite curtain and 
arouse my lawyer companion with the 
same suggestive name, ‘Seven Palms.” 
The train stopped. We took a leap in 
the dark. There was no station-plat- 


form, no palms, no town, no tropics. 


Arcturus, Jupiter and the moon were 
illuminating the western sky, and the 
milky-way arched itself over streaks of 
snow On Mount San Jacinto in the south. 
A chill seized us, and something stung 
and cut our faces as it whirled in the 
air and piled itself into cones, and banks, 
and dunes of desert sand as white and 
told as snow; cold, for the blizzard 
driving the sand was the breath of Mount 
Grayback wrapped in his mantle of snow 
eleven thousand feet above sea-level, only 
a few miles to the north. No human 
being greeted us. The rudest hotel- 
runner would have been welcome. In 
a few moments something out of the 
sand-storm materialized itself into human 
form—its visage dark with tan and desert 
dust, partially concealed by the frag- 
ment of a cock-hat, tied on with a dirty 
towel, leaving only a narrow strip of 
sooty countenance to suggest the inquiry, 
What is he, she or it? 

It was our friend, the surveyor. He 
took us to a disabled box-car on a side- 
track which had been used for carrying 
coal, the best hotel in the town ; besides 
this there are two other buildings, namely: 
a water-tank and a one-story station- 
house ; these accommodate all the deni- 
zens of the place, which consist of the 
station-agent and a dog. This is Seven 
Palms, 108 miles southeasterly from Los 
Angeles on the S. P. R. R. A diseased 
lamp, in the last stage of consumption, 
revealed the contents of our hotel, which 
consisted of camping outfit with blank- 
ets, on the coal dust, where our friend 
had been sleeping when our train aroused 
him, The consumptive lamp expired 
and left us to crawl to our blankets in 
the dark. Our courage seemed also to 
go into decline ; but we soon had all the 
grit the occasion required. The wind 
drove the sand into us through every 
crack inthecar. Daylight revealed only 
the extent of our desolation ; no abate- 
ment in the storm. We found the man 
and the dog at the station and learned 
from them that it was not a storm, but 
the normal condition of the climate four 
months of the year. Our course lay 
northerly to the mountains over a trail- 
less dry-wash, rough with boulders, and 
sterile as the granite of the mountains 
from which the whole valley, as far as 
we could see, was washed by cloud- 
bursts and rains, which begin here in 
August, giving life to a few ambitious 
greasewoods and cacti, that had the cour- 
age to pre-empt a homestead in this 
otherwise barren gravel-bed. 

My legal friend and I were seated upon 
a frail, monohyppic cart. The blinding 
sand and cold blizzard were too much 
for our tender city flesh, and wrapping 
ourselves in blankets we let our horse 
choose his own way among the boulders 
to the peril of the continuity of the cart 
and its medical and legal freight. Five 
miles brought us to the foot of the moun- 
tain range, where the climate, vegetation, 
and our feelings suddenly changed. The 
atmosphere was serene, soft and fragrant. 
The sky would make an Italian jealous. 
We entered the little Mirango pass and 
followed its tortuous course twelve miles, 
to aspot of great beauty. It was an 
expansion in the rocky pass of an area 
of about 100 acres. The soil was a rich, 
dark loam, covered with green grass and 
timbered with cottonwood. A delicious 
spring of cool water poured out a gener- 
ous stream, that if preserved would 
supply the whole desert waste below. 
The dense foliage was alive with myriads 
of turtle-dove and quail ; flowering shrubs 


- perfumed the air, and sublime pinnacles 


and domes of granite hemmed it in on all 
sides, making it a very Eden of loveli- 
ness. Our barometer showed an alti- 
tude of 2,700 feet, and the thermometer 
at midday reached only 88 degrees. 
We swung our hammocks under a gener- 
ous tree, and for two nights and a day 
our satisfied happiness in this Paradise 
of the Pacific deepened the mystery of 
Eve’s pomologic appetite. A few miles 
further up we found an elevated valley 
about four square miles area. The soil 
of this elevated valley is a course gravel, 
uninviting for agriculture, although it 
produces a robust vegetation of grease- 
wood, cactus, juniper and yucca. At 
the northeast rim of this apparent ex- 
tinct crater we reached an elevation of 
37,000 feet above the level of the sea : 
thence we decended easterly into a won- 
derland of tropical loveliness—a fertile 
valley of light, sandy loom, bounded 
on the north and on the south by high 
mountains of granite and quartz, with a 
reputation for gold, silver, copper and 
iron. The fertility of the soil was 
attested by an abundant growth of yucca 
palms,- guiata grass, juniper, cacti and 
many flowering shrubs. The yuccas 
grow Mere to a height of 15 or 20 feet, 
some of them two feet in diameter of 
stem, with a heavy, green crown of sharp- 


pointed leaves, bearing several bunches 


of fruit somewhat like bunches of ban- 
anas ; thus giving the valley the appear- 
ance of a vast fruit orchard. It seemed 
like a dream to travel through a country 
so lovely, so fertile and yet so unoc- 
cupied. At noon, we rested under the 
shadow of a yucca gloriosa. Here was 
a well,and here also the first human 


‘being we had met since leaving Seven 


Palms—a cattle-herder, who had lived at 


this well seven years without planting a 
flower or putting a floor or a window 
into his abobe hovel ; but his cattle were 
fat, and he gave us water and we for- 
gave him. 

Night found us still traveling through 
this Utopian dream. At 10 P. M. a 
new vegetation thrilled us with a new joy, 
it was a grove of genuine tropical palsms. 
Seventeen of these tall, graceful trees 
were lifting their proud crowns against 
the orient sky. They had come there 
like the doves and quail, to drink of 
a pure cool fountain of water, which in 
that grove bubbles itself above the ground 
in prodigal abundance. The soil was 
surpassingly rich; a mellow brown loam; 
covered with a very green succulent 
grass. The cool and fragrant atmos- 
phere seemed to be the very elixir of 
life. Under these symbols of victory, in 
the sweetest atmosphere perfumed with 
pungent festucez, we slept in our ham- 
mocks ; and all the next day tarried 
there to feast upon prodigal nature’s un- 
disturbed loveliness, by a single sign of 
human intellectuality, except a tent near 
the fountain—the habitation of two 
miners, Billy —— and C. J.—-, who prov- 
ed themselves true Californiansin camp 
hospitality. Billy’s wizard oil for out 
disguised sick doctor, and his Dutch- 
oven bread for our whole hungry camp, 
and C. J.’s timely aid with his mule 
team the rest of our journey, made us see 
deeper than the neglected toilet of these 
rough-looking miners, and find in them 
the true,intelligent gentleman. .This grove 
of palms is inthe center of a fertile valley 
sixty-five miles long aad fifteen to twenty 
miles wide; over one thousand square 
miles of productive area, with possibilities 
of developing water in the margining 
mountains, and with artesian water as 
indicated at the grove, impatient at the 
delay of civilization; having a soil and 
climate that can produce the fig, raisin, 
Orange, banana, mulberry tree and cot- 
ton. This single valley could sustain a 
million people, give a forty-acre farm to 
sixteen thousand families; make the 
canons echo with the sound of looms and 
factories, that would give employment to 
thousands of men and women, and 
swell to a more creditable figure the ex- 
ports of Southern California. And yet 
in all the vast area of wilderness wealth 
not a single home has been pre-empted, 
and only four human beings did we see 
in the whole valley ; and this only a little 
more than one hundred miles from the 
city of Los Angeles. Crossing a range 
of granite heights northeasterly from this 
valley of palms we found land far less 
inviting. The contrast was depressing. 
Every appearance of thrifty vegetation 
had forsaken us. Our palms and flow- 
ers and guiata grass, had declined to 
follow us across the rocky range; even 
the prolific grease-wood seemed tired and 
discouraged. The soil was a coarse 
gravel of feldspar, hornblende and 
quartz. The surface of the ground was 
scarred by winter washes. To our righ 
southerly the valley could be seen bend- 
ing around the mountain range we had 
just crossed, with no better signs of fertil- 


ity. Directly east was a mountain of 


of rocks, south of which we had reason to 
believe was a better country. To the 
north the valley gradually merged into 
the azoic sand of the great Mojave des- 
ert. At noon the fury of the sun per- 
emptorily commanded a halt; Tyndall’s 
‘heat a mode of motion,” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We were 
now suffering for the want of water. 
We had traveled all the night after leav- 
ing the grove of palms—twenty hours on 
the road, and our odometer showed forty 
miles from the palms. Our average 
speed in the heavy sand was two miles 
an hour. The water in our canteens 
was above blood-heat, and the few re- 
maining ounces were of more value to us 
than their weight in diamonds.- The ani- 
mals were put upon water-rations, and 
our hearts ached as we listened to their 
pleadings for more. Before night the 
desert on the northsent up clouds of sand 
like fog-banks of the sea coast. To pur- 
sue our journey and have a sand-storm, 
swept by a sirocco-like wind, overtake 
us in the desert and darkness without 
water, was a serious question. The 
mercury reached 13034 degrees in the 
shade of our canvas. The sand-storm 
abated; and at 8 Pp. M. we continued 
our course eastward. At midnight we 
were fatigued and water-famished to a 
degree that could not be endured only 
to save life. But here is a section-house 
onthe Atlantic Pacific Railroad, where 
surely we must find waterand rest. Our 
disappointment was almost despair. It 
was the Lake of Tantalus. Approach- 
ing the house we found a solitary open- 
air sleeper a few feet from the house, not 
yet awakened by the approval of our wag- 
ons in the soft sand. The full moon, at 
that hour in the zenith, revealed an unusu- 
ally fair and intelligent face of a woman. 
She was not startled by such an appari- 
tion of  villainous-looking midnight 
intruders. The dreadful demands of our 
condition made our apology and our 
prayer very brief. The briefest prayers 
come from the mightiest magnitudes of 
want, Like Peter’s “Lord, save or I 
perish,” so was ours, with reversed cause. 
We asked for water. The reply, though 
full of tenderness, was a shock to the last 
relic of heroism within us, It was, “I can 
not give you any; we have but little; we 
have sent for more but we do not know 
when it will come.” Our surveyor-guide 
proved to be a veritable servant of Abra- 
ham. It was the eloquence of but a few 
words, and then—oh! sympathy; those 
divinest of human attributes, what adjec- 
tives of language can measure up to the 
majesty of thy might?—touched with the 
feelings of our infirmities,” this daughter 
of Bethnel said, “You shall not suffer; 
you shall fill your canteens and shall have 


| half a pail of water for each animal.” To 
adorn this Mojave Rebecca witha “gold- 
en earring of half a shekel weight, and 
two bracelets for her hands and ten shek- 
els weight of gold,” would have been a 
meager measure of our emotions. And 
now, for her sake, we must goon. This 
self-denying hospitality is eloquence irre- 
sistible tourge us to depart. The near- 
est water is seventeen miles away Over a 
heavy road of desert sand. Fatigue, 
hunger and the want of sleep are strong 
allies of cowardice and dim our finer per- 
ceptive powers. I had to be asked to ex- 
change places with my lawyer friend, and 
take the reins and let him find some frag- 
ments of sleep among the baggage as we 
journeyed. This made the ordeal less 
forme. Wecan do for others on a less 
capital of courage than for ourselves. 
The sun was high on its way to the zen- 
ith the next day when we reached Danby, 
and plenty of water on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad in San _ Bernadino 
county, 119 miles from Seven Palms, and 


562 miles from San Francisco. 
N. J. Birp.. 


ABOUT PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


There are some dear souls in this 
world who seem gifted with the power to 
make much out of little; they see and 
hear the commonest things, and in telling 
of them they shed such a beautiful light 
over the,whole that one can but admire 
and take pleasure in them. 

It must be that the light comes from 
themselves. Everybody could see it if 
it was in thething described. Some- 
times it is a light of romance or pretty 
fancies, given by graceful comparisons 
and descriptions made up of brightness 
of color, well-selected adjectives and 
beautiful thoughts concerning charming 
scenes and pleasant people. This light 
is wholly earthly. But sometimes the 
seer sees in the spring shower the loving 
Hand that is sowing and clothing the 
coming flowers; in burning summer heat 
the Power that is ripening the fruit and 
grain for the hungry mouths of his chil- 
dren ; in autumn’s wealth the manifesta- 
tion of the “Unwasting Fullness” from 
whence cometh our help; in winter’s 
snow-wrap and ice-clad stems the careful 
preparation and wonderful preservation 
of the teeming multitudes of vegetable 
life which are resting and gathering 
strength for a renewed display of a 
Father’s bounty. This light is the 
spiritual, and unites to the earthly beauty 
that of the heavenly. It gives us a kind 
of second sight and hearing, as it were, 
when by the writings of tavorite authors 
we are brought face to face with new 
scenes and people in distant lands, and 
have the privilege of seeing things with 
the help of such gifted eyes, of hearing 
the music of life through the ears that 
multiply and arrange all the sweet sounds 
till they become a very harmony of 
heavenly melody. 

It must be delightful to be able to 
write such things, to prepare such feasts 
for crowds of unknown friends; to go 
out into that great desert, the world, and, 
amid its famine and want, gain possession 
of the unfailing cruse of oil that God has 
sent to more than one of his widows, 
All that such persons seem to need to 
do is to prepare the vessels and pour out, 
and God furnishes the supply. That is 
still the way it comes, to “make glad the 
heart of man and his face to shine.” But 
it must be more delightful to be able to 
see the things these wise ones see and 
feel as they feel It must be the greatest 
of all wealth. I have had the privilege 
of meeting some of the best of our writers, 
and I have invariably found they could 
talk better than they wrote, and only a 
small measure of their beauty of charac- 
ter and attractive qualities was transfused 
or expressed in their writings. Mary 
Clemmer’s “Independent Letters” were full 
of spice, piquant, and bright and glowing 
pictures of men andthings, but they gave 
you no idea of the sweet grace and dig- 
nity of her presence. Our poet Whittier 
is loved and admired for the worth and 
integrity of principles he embodies in his 
writings, but he can never embody in 
them the beautiful light of his friendly 
smile, the flash of his eye, or the subtle 
keenness of his playful wit It is grati- 
fying to feel sure that in the myriad of 
delightful writers whose pleasing thought 
we daily scan in paper and book there is a 
wealth of lovable purpose, and generou 
philanthropy, keen perception, and wise 
plans, which store of good things remain to 
be drawn upon for years of future needs, 
and is ever a source of inspiration, en- 
couragement and enjoyment to the favor- 
ed friends who know them personally. 


A FRESH VIEW OF LIFE. 


Much might be said on the wisdom 
of taking a constantly fresh view of life. 
It is one of the moral uses of the night 
that it gives the world anew to us every 
morning, and of sleep that it makes life 
a daily recreation. If we always saw 
the world, we might grow tired of it. Ifa 
third of life were not spent in uncon- 
sciousness, the rest might become ted- 
ious. God isthus all the while present- 
ing the cup of life afresh to our lips. 
Thus, after a night of peaceful sleep, we 
behold the world as new and fresh and 
wonderful as it was on the first morning 
of creation, when God pronounced it 
‘very good.” And sleep itself has a di- 
vine alchemy that gives us to ourselves 
with our primitive energy of body and 
mind. These days are not mere repeti- 
tions of themselves, to-morrow will have 
another meaning; I shall come to it with 
larger vision than I have to day.— T. T. 
Munger. 


in. 


A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity freshen 


into smiles.— Irving. 


Literary and Educational. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, give us 
‘‘ A Modern Jacob,” by Hester Stuart. 
It is written with a sense of character 


as if there was an impulse given it from 
an actual world and a fellow-feeling. 
The Jacob in this story got wedged in 
so tight in a wreck of cars that he made 
a vowto be just to his brother. Bat 
not all men pinched so, and making 
vows, turn out so well after their long 
sordidness. But thanks that some do. 


You read ‘Stubble or Wheat, a 
Story of More Lives Than One,” by S. 
Bayard Dod, and you find that it is the 
story of, how a perverted, philosophic, 
skeptic pessimist, and opium-eater be- 
sides, did actually fall in love, and that 
with the loveliest of souls, and yet was 
not redeemed, but committed suicide. 
Why do lovely women respond to such 
love? Who can tell? Yet the peace 
and power in such life are not worthless 
and ineffectual. They enter into more 
lives than the one. This is a story with 
a tendency and purpose, too, and none 
the worse for that. 
& Co., New York.) 


Judge James G. Maguire of the Supe- 
rior Court of this city has written a 
pamphlet of 118 pages, entitled “ Ire- 
land and the Pope—a Brief History of 
Papal Intrigues against Irish Liberty 
from Adrian IV to Leo XIII.” The ti- 
tle shows the purport of what the Judge 
has written. The reader may be sure it 
is well fortified with facts, and is inde- 
pendent and vigorous in the way of 
putting them. It is respectful to the 
Church, but not to the political adminis- 
tration of the Roman Curia. For our- 
selves, we do not see how this publica- 
tion can help doing much to emancipate 
the Irish mind from its subservience to 
that Italian assumption that claims to 
represent the world’s Redeemer. 


“ Life” by Count Lyon N. Tolstoi, 
we find hard reading, somehow; per- 
haps, because the sketches we have read 


straightforward. Especially in the early 
chapters of this book, the argument 
moves laboriously. The author takes 
pains to show that the modern-called 
scientific conception is sorely defective 
and, indeed, stupid. Life is not defined 
by analysis ; it is known in living it. So 
immortality is known by being now im- 
mortal ‘Only he can believe in a 
future life who has performed his work 
of life.” Whatever of inadequacy we 
may find in Tolstoi’s new departure, it 
is greatly in advance of the tone of think- 
ing among many literary people. He 
has thought himself back into the sermon 
on the Mount, and has felt to no small 
degree that life which the Son of man 
lived. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York.) 


AMONG THE PeEriopicaLs.—If Our 
Day has not so much light reading as 
most monthlies, it is true to its title and 
gives attention to the problems of our 
time. It reproduces, in a preservable 
form, some most significant papers. For 
example, we have Matthew Arnold’s ar- 
ticle on “American Civilization, with 
American Comments.” The ‘Monday 
Lecture” is an inspiration, and there isa 
symposium on the same subject from 
prominent thinkers, among whom is 
Professor Dwinell of our own Seminary. 
One will always find in the Over- 
land some things he did not know be- 
fore or had not thought of so well. In 
the July number we look at the Alame- 
da county fruit region, and then turn to 
see what Mr. J. T. Doyle thinks of Don- 
nelly’s Shakespeare cipher. Well, he 
does not think much of it. But, of 
course, we have turned over a good many 
leaves in passing from paper No. 1 to 
No. 17. But we have to be temperate. 
Let our readers who have the leisure 
read the intervening pages, which are 
probably the best. Inttell’s Living 
Age strikes us as wonderfully full of 
good things lately. See how June 3oth, 
which ends Vol. CLXXVII, pans out: 
“Emerson, the Thinker,’ ‘Sydney 
Smith,” “Story of a Duel,” “Tonga 1 
Samoa,” “Physical Peculiarities of Great 
Men,” “Summertime in Rural Portugal,” 
“Effects of Mental Over-Work.” Think 
of getting fifty-two times in a year a lit- 
erary yield like that! Littell & Co, 
Boston. $8.00. Then here are the 
Swiss Cross, Vick’s Illustrated Month- 
ly, the Sidereal Messenger. What 
would Ecclesiastes do if he were a mod- 
ern literary editor ? 


Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin gives utterance 
to the following remarkable combination 
of poetic fancy and unanswerable logic : 
“*We must have the liquor tax to pave 
our streets,’ says a politician. But I 
think if mothers had the control— 

They could pave to-day 
The broad highway 
With something not so white as the souls 
Of the innocent boys at play. 
Why can’t men pave the business marts 
With something harder than women’s hearts? 
Is there no gold that will serve their turn, 
Save the shining gold of the heads that rest 
Soft on a mother’s loving breast? 
Must these go down to the drunkard’s grave, 
In order that we the streets may pave?” 


No wise man would seek to be exempt- 
ed from the healthy discipline of trouble, 
any more than an intelligent child would 
wish to be excused from school, and to 
be allowed to play all day and every day 
in the meadows. No; we are not but- 
terflies that flit from flower to flower ; 
life is real; life is earnest ; and the tonic 
of sorrow braces and strengthens us to 


make it so.— Spurgeon. 


and actual life, and the story moves off | 


(A. D. F. Randolph }- 


by the author are so wonderfully simple, 


How Lo 6ure 
& 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


‘(HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 
scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from infancy 
to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma- 
nent)y cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blvod disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resolv- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “Si 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. | 


s keisef in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
Hopkins Academy 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


= 

== 
= 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1887. For catalogue or information address 


1 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror, G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. 6 seV- 
en‘eenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


ULL COLLEGE OOURSE. ALSO SOI- 
entific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. ‘uperior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern languages. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall beiug built Fall term 
opens Sep ember 3, 1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walia, W. T. 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School. 


HIS SCHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 

competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best moral in- 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
business habits, with careful instruction in 
studies preparatory for business, or for en- 
trance to the best colleges of the United States. 
For particulars address 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPAN Y. 


Safes of Every Description. 

FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—-AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


EDWARD CABLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si 


MILL: Cor. Stevenson anp Ecker STREETs. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco... 


W. H. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentiemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


CAPS, 


873 MARKET STREET, _ 
Opposite Powell, - 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


San Francisco. 


1101 VAN NESS. AVE., COR. GEARY sT 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@oparay, ) 
126 Turk Street, - - San Francisco: 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p. sually at home 
at 9 A. mM. and 7 
apr13-tf 


REWARDED are those who read this 
and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and tugirion The profits are large and 


sure for every industrious person. Either s 

or old; capital not feeded: we start vo.) ween 
thing new. No spetial ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any one. Write to us at once for 


full ticulars, which we mail free ddress 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Heme Circle. 


SOMETIME. 


[Ascribed to Mrs. Mary Riley Smitb, by 
Old Farmer’s Almanac, 1556.] 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and starsforevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 
And — see how, while we frown and 
sigd, | 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we call, he heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as wise parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth 
good. 
And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 


Pours out this portion for our lips to. 


drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace; 
And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his 
friend; 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can 
send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings 
Bee, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
But not to-day. Then be content, poor 
heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, 
unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
ee through patient toil, we reach the 
and, 
Where tired feet with sandals loosed may 
rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I aa that we will say, ‘‘God knew the 
at.” 


A PLAIN STORY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY, 


“An’ next week I’ll finish up them 
puffs, an’ then I’ll wash that woolen wrap- 
per for Calista, an’ that’ll be done,” said 
Miss Jane, with emphasis, as she re- 
morselessly wrung the last drop of water 
from her cloth, and, hanging the dish- 
pan on a nail, vigorously rubbed out the 
sink with a bit of flannel moistened with 
kerosene. ‘There was no one in the lit- 
tle “but’ry” with her, but she had a hab- 
it of thinking aloud, just as her father 
read his weekly paper aloud for forty 
years. It was like telling some one what 
she thought, or what she saw, or did, or 
heard. As she stepped briskly across 
the kitchen floor, a voice from the back 


‘room called : 


“Sister !” 

The squeak in Miss Jane’s shoes gasp- 
ed helplessly, and then died. 

“Well?” said she, interrogatively. 

you going out?” 

“Only jes’ to hang those dish-rags on 
the fence. What is it?” 


*T’ll wait tili you come back,” said 
the voice, and the old rocking-chair re- 
sumed its creechy-crawch, and Miss 
Jane’s shoes tapped a little more briskly 
than before, for a minute had gone out 
of her lifetime while she waited to hear 
what her sister hadtosay. ‘Looks kind 
0’ ketchin’” she muttered, spreading her 
towels on the picket fence, and tipping 
back her head to squint her eye at a 
small black cloud that was creeping up 
from the horizon. “TI b’lieve I must try 
for another mess o’ them strawberries, 
though ; there’s nothin’ makes so rich 
sauce for me,” and Miss Jane gathered 
up her milk-pans from the cellar door, 
where they had been lazily sunning them- 
selves since 5 o'clock in the morning, 
and went in. 

She announced herself as ‘goin’ down 
to the sou’west corner o’ the back 
pastur’,” when she appeared at the back- 
room coor a few minutes later, tying a 
calico sun-bonnet under her chin; “that 
is,” she added, “if you didn’t want noth- 
in’ that you wanted me to keep in for.” 

The old rocking-chair creaked nerv- 
ously a few times, and Calista’s fingers 
trembled as she tried to coax the thread 
into the eye of the needle. 

Miss Jane waited. 

“There!” Calista laid down the 
threaded needle, and drew a long breath. 

“Do you remember, sister, what the 
minister’s wife was saying yesterday ?” 

“About that slack piece, Sereny Jack- 
son, going to be married? Can’t make 
a pudding sauce! Not that Miss Chan- 
dler said anything about that, but, la! 
don’t I know the whole kit ?” 


“No,not that, sister. What she said about 
the poor children coming out into the 
country, for alittle vacation. Oh, sister, 
I lay and thought last night’’—Calista 
choked a little, and then she spoke out 
bravely—‘“I’ve been thinking whycouldn’t 
we take one for the two weeks?” 

The shot was fired now, and the half- 
frightened gunner waited for the smoke 
to clear away before she could reckon 
the effect on the enemy. Miss Jane, 
who stood for the enemy in this case, 
certainly wasn’t dead, but it was equally 
certain she was pretty well stunned. 

“Well,” she said, recovering herself a 
a little after a few minutes, “I hadn't 
thought nothin’ about it, an’ I don’t be- 
lieve you could stan’ one day an’ night, 
Calista ” ; and this tiny plant of an ob- 
jection being well sprouted, it grew with 
a rapidity that almost amazed the culti- 
vator herself, and Calista was informed 
that such “ta young one, bein’ uneddicat- 


dishes, eat the preserves, smash the eggs, 
and kill the chickens, worry the cat, and, 
finally, cry nights for its mother, if it has 
one, which I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
hadn’t,” added the good woman, grimly. 


be a foreigner when we got it, and sarsy 


lat that ; for you know, Calista, as well as 


I do, that a good part of the city is made 
up of foreigners—one kind and another.” 


Miss Jane had emptied her quiver, 
and paused, but Calista was running her 
needle slowly through the block of pink 
print, as if every arrow had flown over 
her head. 

She laid her work on her knee, and 
looked through the window to the blue 
hills that melted into the horizon, “I 
didn’t sleep much last night,” she said, 
gently—a shade stole over Miss Jane’s 
sharp face, but Calista went on quietly — 
“and I thought, as I lay in my good, 
clean bed, just as the light was coming, 
and heard the birds singing everywhere, 
and the lay-locks brushed against the 
window, and they smelled so pretty—lI 
thought how Miss Chandler said some of 
them dear little things never’d smelt a 
rose, nor sO much as seen any green 
grass.” 

The voice ended in sobs, and Miss 
Jane felt her own eyes grow dim, and 
realized that her strong tower of defense 
would fall if she lingered here much 
longer. 

She rose determinedly, and tied her 
bonnet-strings in a snugger knot. 

“There ! don’t feel bad about it,” she 
said. “I’ll think it over, and—we'll 
see.” 

“Dear Lord, do thou be in her 
thoughts,” silently prayed the sister left 
at home, but she only said, cheerily, as 
Miss Jane’s shoes creaked out across the 
kitchen floor, ‘They’re the Lord’s little 
ones, you know,” but Miss Jane vouch- 
safed no reply. 

‘‘Never saw no grass,” she sniffed, 
rubbing her nose. 

“What nonsense! as much grass as 
there is in the world! An’ I won't have a 
sarsy young one here.” But as her shoes 
trod energetically over the short, crisp 
moss, and crushed the fragrant penny- 
royal, she found herself wondering vague- 
ly how it would seem if this were the 
first time. 

No one but herself and her God knew 
of the warfare that went on down in the 
southwest pasture that afternoon, but 
Calista knew who had the victory when 
they sat down to their 5 o’clock supper. 
But she said nothing. And even after 
the dishes were washed and the milk put 
away, and Miss Jane tied on an ancient 
black straw “thackerney,” and said, after 
a little hesitation, that she guessed she’d 
run over to the minister’s and tell him 
‘tif he can ketch hold of a likely little 
girl, we'll try an’ git along with her two 
weeks”—even then Calista only said, 
“Well, I would, sister. A little girl 
wouldn’t be so much trouble for you as a 
boy, most likely,” 

But after Miss Jane had gone on her 
errand Calista went into her bedroom 
and shut the door. She had entered in- 
to her closet. 

What Miss Jane said to herself as she 
trudged away was, “If I’m a selfish pig, 
Lord, help me not to squeal and knock 
over my vittles every time I can’t have 
‘em to suit me.” And she backed up 
her prayers by her deeds. 


Twenty years ago Calista had closed 
the eyes of her husband, young Lieuten- 
ant John Emmons, in a Southern hospi- 
tal. She stayed with the sick and 
wounded two years longer, and then 
came nome with the malaria, that made 
her an invalid for life. 

Jane Sewall had heard, as her neigh- 
bors had, that Alcander Merrill was shot 
through the head as he flung himself in 
desperation across the fatal dead-line of 
the pen at Andersonville ; but there had 
been no engagement announced between 
them. 

He had whispered to her under the 
blooming apple-trees the night before 
his regiment went away, and asked if she 
would wait until he came back, and after 
his death it was whispered about that he 
had been “kind o’ shinin’ up to Jane 
Sewall,” and the postmaster was sure 
‘the had wrote to her” ; but the modesty 
of the New England village would have 
been shocked if she had presumed to 
openly mourn for him. And so the sor- 
row that flowed from Calista’s wound, 


‘leaving it sweet and ready for healing, 


had cankered in Jane’s heart, and form- 
ed a crust that few broke through. 

She and Calista lived comfortably on 
the old place with a little money and 
Calista’s pension ; and, though their lives 
might not Iie in the sunshine, and the 
light was subdued, it was tender, not 
gloomy, and the only real shadow that 
darkened the path was the dread that 
sometimes thrust itself forward that one 
might be left alone. 

The fatal Tuesday, as Miss Jane 
would have expressed it, came and found 
Miss Jane frying so many doughnuts that 
Calista said, laughingly, she must be ex- 
pecting a boy, after all; but they were 
both surprised when the minister stopped 
at the door with a boy in his wagon. 

“TI said a girl,” said Miss Jane, em- 
phatically, meeting the minister on the 
door-step. 

“JT know you did, Miss Sewall, I know 
you did,” said the good man, “but now 
I'll tell you just how itis. This boy has 
brought a dog with him”—Miss Jane’s 
face was gorgon-like in its stoniness—— 
“and nobody wants him. He brought 
the dog aboard the boat in that paste- 
board box, and there he’s kept him till 
somebody caught him putting in part of 
his luncheon for the little creature to eat. 


He cut holes in the box so the dog could 


‘An’ it’s two chances to one but ’t would. 


ed and unmannered, would bang up the | breathe, and told him to keep still, and 


the knowing little thing hasn’t made a 
sound since they started last night. The 
boy said he was afraid to leave him for 
fear he would be abused or lost.” 

Mr. Chandler paused, and looked at 
Miss Jane’s face. He read nothing 
there. 

“T can’t say I blame you, though, for 
not wanting a boy,” he continued, ‘‘and 
I'll see if we can’t stow him away some- 
where with ours.” 

Miss Jane caught a glimpse of Calista’s 
face. ‘You pig, Jane Sewall, now kick 
over the whole trough because you can’t 
have everything your way,” said she to 
herself, and “Stop!” said she to the 
minister ; “bring him in.” 

‘‘T hope you'll never regret it,” said 
the minister, shaking hands when he 
went away. : 

*‘T hope I sha’n’t,” responded Miss 
Jane, in a tone that said, “I know I 
shall ;” but Mr. Chandler was used to a 
lack of faith, and he rode away, leaving 
the boy, with the box under his arm, 
standing on the broad, flat door-stone, in 
the morning sunshine. 

Miss Jane said .she ‘‘ never did see 
such a fool for a boy that seemed to 
have some wit, too,” as the days wore 
away, and he asked her “ what held up 
the stone wall” that fenced the pasture 
across the road, or wondered that rasp- 
berries grew on bushes, or puzzled at 
the connection between the hen on the 
nest and the egg found in there after- 
ward. Miss Jane was, as she said, really 
nonplussed at such ignorance.” 


The dog, Snap, proved to be a harm- 
less little ragged-haired thing, who paid 
great respect to the enormous yellow- 
and-white cat, Sarah, and mollified her 
mistress by catching the rats the lazy 
Sarah had allowed to gambol about the 
barn almost under her nose. 

Quite a friendship grew between Cal- 
ista and Jack, for he loved to listen to 
her stories of the war, though he never 
hesitated to tell her when he thought she 
left the straight highway of fact and stray- 
ed into the fields of imagination. 


After a while they found, in addition 
to Snap, he had brought with him an old 
flageolet, on which he played, if not 
scientifically, at least in a way pleasing 
to these lonely women. 

Pinafore” was new, but, fortunately, 
the bands still play *‘ Marching Through 
Georgia ” and ‘“* Annie Laurie,” and Jack 
rattled them off, while Calista hummed, 
in a soft, little voice, an accompaniment 
half a measure ahead or behind, as it 
happened. Miss Jane paid little heed, 
apparently, to the boy, but it was not 
Calista who crept up stairs to look at 
him as he lay asleep, and murmured, 
“Tf he had lived,” and then blushed 
hotly alone in the dark at what seemed, 
to her rigid creed, almost a sin for the 
unwed to think of wifehood or mother- 
hood, even though it might never be. 


The second week of Jack’s stay was 
extremely sultry; and one night, in a ter- 
rible shower, Calista was taken with one 
of the attacks of illness that had hung 
about her ever since her Southern cam- 
paign. 

As Miss Jane hurriedly prepared the 
medicine she kept at hand, Jack’s face 
looked in at the door. | 

Sick, hain’t she?” he whispered. 
Oh !” 

The house shook, as a peal of thunder, 
like the boom of guns, cracked about it, 
and Miss Jane cried out, for the bottle 
fell from her hand, and shattered on the 
floor. 

* Hain’t ye got no more ?” asked Jack. 
‘I can go the ’potecary’s or to the doc- 
tor’s. I know where the doctor lives.” 

Miss Jane didn’t answer. 

It would be dire cruelty to send that 
morsel of humanity out in such a storm, 
but Calista— 

Before she could collect her thoughts, 
the rain beat heavily in at the door, and 
Jack was gone. 

She sprang out to call after him to go 
by the road and not by the stepping- 
stones; but the wind rushed round the 
house and carried her words away, and 
Jack, with Snap at his heels, had been 
swallowed up by the night. Jack had 
been in Stoneham long enough to know 
that it was a half mile to Dr. McIntyre’s 
by the road, while the path that led on 
the stepping-stones across Mad Brook 
was Only half as far. 

** We'll go over the steppin’-stones, for 
maybe she’s a-dyin’,” said Jack to Snap, 
and Snap responded by a little howl as 
they flew down the path. 


Dr. McIntyre was sick himself, and 
young Dr. Harry had driven off to Bo- 
badil to set a man’s leg, but Mrs. Wood- 
bury, the housekeeper, and the old doc- 
tor together put up the medicine which, 
as Mrs. Woodbury said, ‘‘ always fetched 
Mrs. Emmons right roun 
them spells ; but L’m afraid you'll tumble 
down and spill it, you poor little dear,” 
the kind woman added. 

He pulled a bit of dirty string from 
his pocket for answer, and made the 
bottle fast to Snap’s neck. 

‘“ He can’t tumble down,” said the 
little master, convincingly, but Mrs, 
Woodbury was only divided as to the 
risks, 

Nothing better presented itself, how- 
ever, so she dubiously rolled the powders 
in a bit of oiled silk, and started the two 
homeward, with very little hope the 
medicine would reach there, if the boy 
and the dog did. 

Mad Brook was roaring when Jack 
reached it, foaming over the stepping- 
stones, but the moon was struggling out 
now, and showed a tree blown across 
from bank to bank. 

“Keep close to me, ole fellow,” said 
Jack, starting nimbly across, Almost 


Over, a dead branch snapped, and Jack 


hen she had 


fell. He caught a limb with each hand, 
and drew himself half out of the water ; 
but the boughs swayed and creaked, 
and threatened to break, and Jack dare 
trust them no further. 

She’s -got to have the ’pothecary 
stuff,” he said, pulling the roll out of his 
pocket, while he held unsteadily by one 
hand. ‘Here, Snap, take it an’ go 
home.” Snap howled, but Jack repeat- 
ed the command, and Snap trotted to 
the shore, laid down his bundle, and 
howled again. 

‘Go home,” repeated Jack in his 
sternest tone, and Jack’s wordewas law 
to Snap, so he picked up his roll, and, 
three minutes later, wet, dirty and pant- 
ing, laid it at Miss Jane’s feet, as she 
opened the door for the hundredth time 
to look and listen. 

With trembling hands she took the 
bundle and untied the bottle, and,as soon 
as Calista’s agony was relieved, with a 
terror of she knew not what, she sped 
down the hill with Snap, just as the 
day, fair and smiling, peeped over the 
hills. 

‘She a-livin’?” called a feeble voice 
from the water. 

Not a word in answer said Miss Jane, 
but she marched straight into the brook, 
and, taking Jack in her arms, put him 
on the ground. 

‘T couldn’t hold much longer,” said 
he, and dropped at her feet. 

Two or three days afterward, the min- 
ister came round to ask if Jack would 
be ready to go back with the other chil- 
dren. ‘‘ No,” said Miss Jane, abruptly; 
“TI can’t let him go, and Calista, she 
wants him, an’ we'll keep him a spell 
longer. I guess, by what he tells about 
his aunt he lives with, there won’t be any 
trouble there.” 

‘‘ Bless the Lord, sister?’’ said the 
minister, earnestly. He had heard the 


‘story of Mad Brook. 


This spring Miss Jane, with a beam- 
ing face, put down her name for four 
children to spend two weeks with her. 
“ Jack and Calister will enjoy it,” said 
she apologetically. 

‘‘ How about Snap ?” laughed the min- 
ister. 

‘ There, ain’t he the knowin’est little 
thing you ever saw?” exclaimed Miss 
Jane, with enthusiasm, and the minister 
assented ; and she walked home murmur- 
ing, “* What a mess o’ vittles you’d ’a’ up- 
set, Jane Sewall, if the Lord had let you 
had your own way !”—Christian Union. 


Bousehold. 


AspaRaGus' Biscuir.—Scrape the 
crumb from the inside of stale biscuits, 
leaving a thin wall on all sides, except 
the tops. ‘These should be carefully cut 
offand set aside. Rub the inside of each 
biscuit with butter, also the under part 
of the crust-cover, and set them, open, 
the crusts beside them, in a moderate oven. 
Heat in a saucepan a cupful of boiled as- 


‘_paragus, chopped fine and prepared with 


drawn butter. Do this when the biscuits 
are crisp and hot, and so soon as the as- 
paragus mixture is heated throughout, 
smoking as you stir it, fill the prepared 
cavities with it, fit on the tops, and send 
hot to the table. — The Cottage Kitchen. 


PurEE OF Peas AND Onions.—Take 
a cupful of broth from your stock-pot. 
Take off the fat, and put over the fire 
with two quarts of green peas and asliced 
onion. Set the vessel containing it in 
a sauce-pan of boiling water and cook, 
closely covered until the peas begin to 
break. Put into a bowl, bruise the peas 
with a potatofpestle and return to the fire 
with the liquor in which they were stew- 
ed. Add a little parsley and a lump of 
sugar, with pepper, salt, and butter. Sim- 
mer five minutes and turn out into a deep 
dish.— The Dinner Year-Book. 


Prunes GLAcEs.—Stew in a very little 
water Turkish prunes until they are ten- 
der and the pits will slip out easily. 
Beat the whites cf eggs to a stiff froth, 
add almost as much sugar as if you were 
making frosting, drain the water from 
the prunes, mix them with the eggs and 
sugar, and set in the oven to harden. 
Serve cold. 


Potato Purr—Two cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes; two table-spoonsful of 
melted butter: two beaten eggs; one-half 
cup of milk; salt to taste. Beat in but- 
ter, then milk and salt, finally the eggs. 
Whip all up toa cream. Pile in a bake- 
dish and cook in a good oven until 
lightly colored. Serve at once. 


Have faith in your own abilities. You 
will be a better housekeeper for the men- 
tal training you have received at home 
and from books. Brains tell everywhere, 
to say nothing of intelligent observation, 
just judgment a faithful memory, and 
orderly habits—Common Sense in the 
Household. | 


Get enough spinach to be visible to 
the naked eye when cooked. A peck is 
not too much for a family of five or six. 
Pick it over very carefully. It is apt to 
be gritty. _ Wash in several waters and let 
it lie in cold water half an hour at least. 
—Common sense in the Household. 


A London preacher, expatiating on the 
nature of man, pointed out that one 
point of distinction between human be- 
ings and lower animals consisted in capa- 
city for progress. “Man,” exclaimed the 
preacher, “is a progressive being: other 
creatures are stationary. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ass. Always and everywhere 
it is the same creature. You never have 
seen, and never will see, a more perfect 
ass than you see at the present moment.” 
A smile was visible throughout the con- 


gregation. 
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CREAM BALM 
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NASAL PASSAGES: 
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AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 
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nostril, anc &. A R 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 600. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 


Street, New York. 
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Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
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Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D. 8. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A. W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. 7, Stone, C, B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald. Frank V. Wilson, T. K. 
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C. HERRMANN a CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Ber. Buse & Pine - 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


THE FINEST HATS AT.THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


.FINE.... 


HATS. & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANOISCO 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


B. M. Atchinson & Co, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


GOODS RBECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTE 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


OXF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 2) 


26 & 28 California Street" 
SAN FBANCISCO, 


AGENTS FOR SEASO}- 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHUROCH—Sountheast corner Post and 

Mason streets. Rev. Charlies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday: schools at 9:30 4. and 
Pp. mM. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

.80 P. M. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. mu.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. 
Prayer- meeting, Wednetday, 7:30 Pp. m. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. mu. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 

Capital street. Sunday school at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. m. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev.‘ W. ©. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presid 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. W. CO. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial: Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 

ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Ohi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Ohristian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Tolophone No. 13867. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


or Work Exzocurszp 
In THe Best AND AT 
Lowest Prices, 


0S” The very best Cabinet Pho 
tographs, $8 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home OCrnoue, 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the 

mens nearly two thousand useful articles 
free to any address, on application.' 


DEE 


itable work that can be done while livi 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Oapital “not 
required, 
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= Heme Circle. 


SOMETIME. 


[Ascribed to Mrs. Mary Riley Smith, by 
Old Farmer’s Almanac, 15856.] 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
le | 


And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 
And we shall see how, while we frown and 
sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we call, he heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as wise parents disallow 
Toco much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth 
good. 
And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 


Pours out this portion for our lips to. 
drink 


And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace; 
And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his 
friend; 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
- Conceals the fairest boon his love can 
send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and ail God’s workings 


see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
But not to-day. Then be content, poor 
heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, 
unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
a through patient toil, we reach the 
and, 
Where tired feet with sandals loosed may 


rest, 
When we shail clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘God knew the 
best.” 


A PLAIN STORY. 


BY ANNIE M, LIBBY, 


“An’ next week I'll finish up them 
puffs, an’ then [’ll wash that woolen wrap- 
per for Calista, an’ that’ll be done,” said 
Miss Jane, with emphasis, as she re- 
morselessly wrung the last drop of water 
from her cloth, and, hanging the dish- 
pan on a nail, vigorously rubbed out the 
sink with a bit of flannel moistened with 
kerosene. ‘There was no one in the lit- 
tle “but’ry” with her, but she had a hab- 
it of thinking aloud, just as her father 
read his weekly paper aloud for forty 
years. It was like telling some one what 
she thought, or what she saw, or did, or 
heard. As she stepped briskly across 
the kitchen floor, a voice from the back 
room called : 

“Sister !” 

The squeak in Miss Jane’s shoes gasp- 
ed helplessly, and then died. 

“Well?” said she, interrogatively. 

‘‘Are you going out?” 

“Only jes’ to hang those dish-rags on 
the fence. What is it?” 


“T’ll wait tili you come back,” said 
the voice, and the old rocking-chair re- 
sumed its creechy-crawch, and Miss 
Jane’s shoes tapped a little more briskly 
than before, for a minute had gone out 
of her lifetime while she waited to hear 
what her sister hadtosay. ‘Looks kind 
0’ ketchin’” sh2 muttered, spreading her 
towels on the picket fence, and tipping 
back her. head to squint her eye at a 
small black cloud that was creeping up 
from the horizon. “I b’lieve I must try 
for another mess o’ them strawberries, 
though ; there’s nothin’ makes so rich 
sauce for me,” and Miss Jane gathered 
up her milk-pans from the cellar door, 
where they had been lazily sunning them- 
selves since 5 o'clock in the morning, 
and went in. 

She announced herself as “‘goin’ down 
to the sou’west corner o’ the back 
pastur’,” when she appeared at the back- 
room coor a few minutes later, tying a 
calico sun-bonnet under her chin; “that 
is,” she added, ‘if you didn’t want noth- 
in’ that you wanted me to keep in for.” 

The old rocking-chair creaked nerv- 
ously a few times, and Calista’s fingers 
trembled as she tried to coax the thread 
into the eye of the needle. 

Miss Jane waited. 

“There!” Calista laid down the 
threaded needle, and drew a long breath. 

“Do you remember, sister, what the 
minister’s wife was saying yesterday ? ” 

“About that slack piece, Sereny Jack- 
son, going to be married? Can’t make 
a pudding sauce! Not that Miss Chan- 
dler said anything about that, but, la! 
don’t I know the whole kit?” 


“No,not that, sister. What she said about 
the poor children coming out into the 
country, for alittle vacation. Oh, sister, 
I lay and thought last night’’—Calista 
choked a little, and then she spoke out 
bravely—“I’ve been thinking whycouldn’t 
we take one for the two weeks?” 

The shot was fired now, and the haif- 
frightened gunner waited for the smoke 
to clear away before she could reckon 
the effect on the enemy. Miss Jane, 
who stood for the enemy in this case, 
certainly wasn’t dead, but it was equally 
certain she was pretty well stunned. 

“Well,” she said, recovering herself a 
a little after a few minutes, “I hadn't 
thought nothin’ about it, an’ I don’t be- 
lieve you could stan’ one day an’ night, 
Calista ” ; and this tiny plant of an ob- 
jection being well sprouted, it greW with 
a rapidity that almost amazed the culti- 
vator herself, and Calista was informed 
that such “‘a young one, bein’ uneddicat- 


dishes, eat the preserves, smash the eggs, 
and kill the chickens, worry the cat, and, 
finally, cry nights for its mother, if it has 
one, which I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
hadn’t,” added the good woman, grimly. 


be a foreigner when we got it, and sarsy 
at that ; for you know, Calista, as well as 
I do, that a good part of the city is made 
up of foreigners—one kind and another.” 

Miss Jane had emptied her quiver, 
and paused, but Calista was running her 
needle slowly through the block of pink 
print, as if every arrow had flown over 
her head. 

She laid her work on her knee, and 
looked through the window to the blue 
hills that melted into the horizon. “I 
didn’t sleep much last night,” she said, 
gently—a shade stole over Miss Jane’s 
sharp face, but Calista went on quietly— 
“and I thought, as I layin my good, 
clean bed, just as the light was coming, 
and heard the birds singing everywhere, 
and the lay-locks brushed against the 
window, and they smelled so pretty—I 
thought how Miss Chandler said some of 
them dear little things never’d smelt a 
rose, nor sO much as seen any green 
grass. 

The voice ended in sobs, and Miss 
Jane felt her own eyes grow dim, and 
realized that her strong tower of defense 
would fall if she lingered here much 
longer. 

She rose determinedly, and tied her 
bonnet-strings in a snugger knot. 

“There ! don’t feel bad about it,” she 
said. “I'll think it over, and—we'll 
see.” 

‘Dear Lord, do thou be in her 
thoughts,” silently prayed the sister left 
at home, but she only said, cheerily, as 
Miss Jane’s shoes creaked out across the 
kitchen floor, ‘“Fhey’re the Lord’s little 
ones, you know,” but Miss Jane vouch- 
safed no reply. 

‘‘Never saw no grass,” she sniffed, 
rubbing her nose. 

“What nonsense! as much grass as 
there is in the world! An’ I won't have a 
sarsy young one here.” But as her shoes 
trod energetically over the short, crisp 
moss, and crushed the fragrant penny- 
royal, she found herself wondering vague- 
ly how it would seem if this were the 
first time. 

No one but herself and her God knew 
of the warfare that went on down in the 
southwest pasture that afternoon, but 
Calista knew who had the victory when 
they sat down to their 5 o’clock supper. 
But she said nothing. And even after 
the dishes were washed and the milk put 
away, and Miss Jane tied on an ancient 
black straw “hackerney,” and said, after 
a little hesitation, that she guessed she’d 
run over to the minister’s and tell him 
‘if he can ketch hold of a likely little 
girl, we'll try an’ git along with her two 
weeks’—even then Calista only said, 
“Well, I would, sister. A little girl 
wouldn’t be so much trouble for you as a 
boy, most likely,” 

But after Miss Jane had gone on her 
errand Calista went into her bedroom 
and shut the door. She had entered in- 
to her closet. 

What Miss Jane said to herself as she 
trudged away was, “If I’m a selfish pig, 
Lord, help me not to squeal and knock 
over my vittles every time I can’t have 
‘em to suit me.” And she backed up 
her prayers by her deeds. 


Twenty years ago Calista had closed 
the eyes of her husband, young Lieuten- 
ant John Emmons, in a Southern hospi- 
tal. She stayed with the sick and 
wounded two years longer, and then 
came nome with the malaria, that made 
her an invalid for life. 

Jane Sewall had heard, as her neigh- 
bors had, that Alcander Merrill was shot 
through the head as he flung himself in 
desperation across the fatal dead-line of 
the pen at Andersonville ; but there had 
been no engagement announced between 
them. 

He had whispered to her under the 
blooming apple-trees the night before 
his regiment went away, and asked if she 
would wait until he came back, and after 
his death it was whispered about that he 
had been “kind o’ shinin’ up to Jane 
Sewall,” and the postmaster was sure 
‘the had wrote to her” ; but the modesty 
of the New Enyland village would have 
been shocked if she had presumed to 
openly mourn for him. And so the sor- 
row that flowed from Calista’s wound, 
leaving it sweet and ready for healing, 
had cankered in Jane’s heart, and form- 
ed a crust that few broke through. 

She and Calista lived comfortably on 
the old place with a little money and 
Calista’s pension ; and, though their lives 
might not lie in the sunshine, and the 
light was subdued, it was tender, not 
gloomy, and the only real shadow that 
darkened the path was the dread that 
sometimes thrust itself forward that one 
might be left alone. 

The fatal Tuesday, as Miss Jane 
would have expressed it, came and found 
Miss Jane frying so many doughnuts that 
Calista said, laughingly, she must be ex- 
pecting a boy, after all; but they were 
both surprised when the minister stopped 
at the door with a boy in his wagon. 

“TI said a girl,” said Miss Jane, em- 
phatically, meeting the minister on the 
door-step. 

“Tf know you did, Miss Sewall, I know 
you did,” said the good man, “but now 
I'll tell you just how itis. This boy has 
brought a dog with him”—Miss Jane’s 
face was gorgon-like in its stoniness— 

“and nobody wants him. He brought 
the dog aboard the boat in that paste- 
board box, and there he’s kept him till 
somebody caught him putting in part of 
his luncheon for the little creature to eat. 


| He cut holes in the box so the dog could 


‘“Ar’ it’s two chances to one but ’t would. 


ed and unmannered, would bang up the | breathe, and told him to keep still, and 


the knowing little thing hasn't made a 
sound since they started last night. The 
boy said he was afraid to leave him for 
fear he would be abused or lost.” 

Mr. Chandler paused, and looked at 
Miss Jane’s face. He read nothing 
there. 

“T can’t say I blame you, though, for 
not wanting a boy,” he continued, “and 
I'll see if we can’t stow him away some- 
where with ours.” 

Miss Jane caught a glimpse of Calista’s 
face. “You pig, Jane Sewall, now kick 
over the whole trough because you can't 
have everything your way,” said she to 
herself, and “Stop!” said she to the 
minister ; “bring him in.” 

‘‘T hope you'll never regret it,” said 
the minister, shaking hands when he 
went away. 

‘“T hope I sha’n't,” responded Miss 
Jane, in a tone that said, “I know I 
shail;’ but Mr. Chandler was used to a 
lack of faith, and he rode away, leaving 
the boy, with the box under his arm, 
standing on the broad, flat door-stone, in 
the morning sunshine. 

Miss Jane said she ‘never did see 
such a fool for a boy that seemed to 
have some wit, too,” as the days wore 
away, and he asked her ‘‘ what held up 
the stone wall” that fenced the pasture 
across the road, or wondered that rasp- 
berries grew on bushes, or puzzled at 
the connection between the hen on the 
nest and the egg found in there after- 
ward. Miss Jane was, as she said, really 
nonplussed at such ignorance.” 


The dog, Snap, proved to be a harm- 
less little ragged-haired thing, who paid 
great respect to the enormous yellow- 
and-white cat, Sarah. and mollified her 
mistress by catching the rats the lazy 
Sarah had allowed to gambol about the 
barn almost under her nose. 

Quite a friendship grew between Cal- 
ista and Jack, for he loved to listen to 
her stories of the war, though he never 
hesitated to tell her when he thought she 
left the straight highway of fact and stray- 
ed into the fields of imagination. 


After a while they found, in addition 
to Snap, he had brought with him an old 
flageolet, on which he played, if not 
scientifically, at least in a way pleasing 
to these lonely women. 

‘Pinafore’ was new, but, fortunately, 
the bands still play ** Marching Through 
Georgia ” and ‘** Annie Laurie,” and Jack 
rattled them off, while Calista hummed, 
in a soft, little voice, an accompaniment 
half a measure ahead or behind, as it 
happened. Miss Jane paid little heed, 
apparently, to the boy, but it was not 
Calista who crept up stairs to look at 
him as he lay asleep, and murmured, 
“If he had lived,” and then blushed 
hotly alone in the dark at what seemed, 
to her rigid creed, almost a sin for the 
unwed to think of wifehood or mother- 
hood, even though it might never be. 


The second week of Jack’s stay was 
extremely sultry; and one night, in a ter- 
rible shewer, Calista was taken with one 
of the attacks of illness that had hung 
about her ever since her Southern cam- 
palgn. 

As Miss Jane hurriedly prepared the 
medicine she kept at hand, Jack’s face 
looked in at the door. 

Sick, hain’t she?” he whispered. 
Oh !” 

The house shook, as a peal of thunder, 
like the boom of guns, cracked about it, 
and Miss Jane cried out, for the bottle 
fell from her hand, and shattered on the 
floor. 

** Hain’t ye got no more ?” asked Jack. 
“*T can go the ’potecary’s or to the doc- 
tor’s. I know where the doctor lives.”’ 

Miss Jane didn’t answer. | 

It would be dire cruelty to send that 
morsel of humanity out in such a storm, 
but Calista— 

Before she could collect her thoughts, 
the rain beat heavily in at the door, and 
Jack was gone. 

She sprang out to call after him to go 
by the road and not by the stepping- 
stones; but the wind rushed round the 
house and carried her words away, and 
Jack, with Snap at his heels, had been 
swallowed up by the night. Jack had 
been in Stoneham long enough to know 
that it was a half mile to Dr. McIntyre’s 
by the road, while the path that led on 
the stepping-stones across Mad Brook 
was Only half as far. 

** We'll go over the steppin’-stones, for 
maybe she’s a-dyin’,” said Jack to Snap, 
and Snap responded by a little howl as 
they flew down the path. 


Dr. McIntyre was sick himself, and 
young Dr. Harry had driven off to Bo- 
badil to set a man’s leg, but Mrs. Wood- 
bury, the housekeeper, and the old doc- 
tor together put up the medicine which, 
as Mrs. Woodbury said, “‘ always fetched 
Mrs. Emmons right round-When she had 
them spells ; but L’m afraid you'll tumble 
down and spill it, you poor little dear,” 
the kind woman added. 

He pulled a bit of dirty string from 
his pocket for answer, and made the 
bottle fast to Snap’s neck. 

‘“ He can’t tumble down,” said the 
little master, convincingly, but Mgrs. 
Woodbury was only divided as to the 
risks. 

Nothing better presented itself, how- 
ever, so she dubiously rolled the powders 
in a bit of oiled silk, and started the two 
homeward, with very little hope the 
medicine would reach there, if the boy 
and the dog did. 

Mad Brook was roaring when Jack 
reached it, foaming over the stepping- 
stones, but the moon was struggling out 
now, and showed a tree blown across 
from bank to bank. 

“Keep close to me, ole fellow,” said 
Jack, starting nimbly across. Almost 


over, a dead branch snapped, and Jack 


fell. He caught a limb with each hand, 


and drew himself half out of the water ; 
but the boughs swayed and creaked, 
and threatened to break, and Jack dare 
trust them no further. 

“She’s -got to have the ’pothecary 
stuff,” he said, pulling the roll out of his 
pocket, while he held unsteadily by one 
hand. “Here, Snap, take it an’ go 
home.” Snap howled, but Jack repeat- 
ed the command, and Snap trotted to 
the shore, laid down his bundle, and 
howled again. 

‘Go home,” repeated Jack in his 
sternest tone, and Jack’s wordewas law 
to Snap, so he picked up his roll, and, 
three minutes later, wet, dirty and pant- 
ing, laid it at Miss Jane’s feet, as she 
opened the door for the hundredth time 
to look and listen. 

With trembling hands she took the 
bundle and untied the bottle, and,as soon 
as Calista’s agony was relieved, with a 
terror of she knew not what, she sped 
down the hill with Snap, just as the 
day, fair and smiling, peeped over the 
hills. 

‘She a-livin’?” called a feeble voice 
from the water. 

Not a word in answer said Miss Jane, 
but she marched straight into the brook, 
and, taking Jack in her arms, put him 
on the ground. 

“T couldn’t hold much longer,” said 
he, and dropped at her feet. 

Two or three days afterward, the min- 
ister came round to ask if Jack would 
be ready to go back with the other chil- 
dren. ‘‘ No,” said Miss Jane, abruptly; 
“T can’t let him go, and Calista, she 
wants him, an’ we'll keep him a spell 
longer. I guess, by what he tells about 
his aunt he lives with, there won’t be any 
trouble there.” 

‘‘ Bless the Lord, sister?” said the 
minister, earnestly. He had heard the 
story of Mad Brook. 

This spring Miss Jane, with a beam- 
ing face, put down her name for four 
children to spend two weeks with her. 
“ Jack and Calister will enjoy it,’ said 
she apologetically. 

‘* How about Snap ?” laughed the min- 
ister. 

‘* There, ain’t he the knowinrest little 
thing you ever saw?” exclaimed Miss 
Jane, with enthusiasm, and the minister 
assented ; and she walked home murmur- 
ing, ‘* What a mess o’ vittles you'd ’a’ up- 
set, Jane Sewall, if the Lord had let you 
had your own way !”—Christian Union. 


Bousehold. 


AsparaGus' Biscurr.—Scrape the 
crumb from the inside of stale biscuits, 
leaving a thin wall on all sides, except 
the tops. These should be carefully cut 
off and set aside. Rub the inside of each 
biscuit with butter, also the under part 
of the crust-cover, and set them, open, 
the crusts beside them, in a moderate oven. 
Heat in a saucepan a cupful of boiled as- 


-_paragus, chopped fine and prepared with 


drawn butter. Do this when the biscuits 
are crisp and hot, and so soon as the as- 
paragus mixture is heated throughout, 
smoking as you stir it, fill the prepared 
cavities with it, fit on the tops, and send 
hot to the table. — The Cottage Kitchen. 


PurREE OF Peas aND Onions.—Take 
a cupful of broth from your stock-pot. 
Take off the fat, and put over the fire 
with two quarts of green peas and asliced 
onion. Set the vessel containing it in 
a sauce-pan of boiling water and cook, 
closely covered until the peas begin to 
break. Put into a bowl, bruise the peas 
with a potatofpestle and return to the fire 
with the liquor in which they were stew- 
ed. Add a little parsley and a lump of 
sugar, with pepper, salt, and butter. Sim- 
mer five minutes and turn out into a deep 
dish.— The Dinner Year-Book. 


Prunes GLACEs.—Stew in a very little 
water Turkish prunes until they are ten- 
der and the pits will slip out easily. 
Beat the whites cf eggs to a stiff froth, 
add almost as much sugar as if you were 
making frosting, drain the water from 
the prunes, mix them with the eggs and 
sugar, and set in the oven to harden. 
Serve cold. 


Porato Purr—Two cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes; two table-spoonsful of 
melted butter: two beaten eggs; one-half 
cup of milk; salt to taste. Beat in but- 
ter, then milk and salt, finally the eggs. 
Whip all up toa cream. Pile in a bake- 
dish and cook in a good oven until 
lightly colored. Serve at once. 


Have faith in your own abilities. You 
will be a better housekeeper for the men- 
tal training you have received at home 
and from books. Brains tell everywhere, 
to say nothing of intelligent observation, 
just judgment a faithful memory, and 
orderly habits.—Common Sense in the 
Household. 


Get enough spinach to be visible to 
the naked eye when cooked. A peck is 
not too much for a family of five or six. 
Pick it over very carefully. It is apt to 
be gritty. Wash in several waters and let 
it lie in cold water half an hour at least. 
—Common sense in the Household. 


A London preacher, expatiating on the 
nature of man, pointed out that one 
point of distinction between human be- 
ings and lower animals consisted in capa- 
city for progress. ‘Man,” exclaimed the 
preacher, “is a progressive being: other 
creatures are stationary. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ass. Always and everywhere 
it is the same creature. You never have 
seen, and never will see, a more perfect 
ass than you see at the present moment.” 
A smile was visible throughout the con- 


| gregation. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN ANE 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 

TRY the CURE. 

i lie¢ “7. 

into cach nostril, anc “Fv 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 
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C. HERRMANN « CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pore Sts. - San FRANoISCO 


THE FINEST HATS AT.THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocasé, 


10oct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
ndertaker & Embalimer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
remains without the use of ice a 

ty. 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


3” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCE RS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27 
26 & 28 California Street’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


AGENTS FOR SEASONK- 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
PRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHUBCH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 

Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. um. and 
7:30 u.; Sunday schools at 9:30 4. and 
12:30 vp. mw. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. mM. 

THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:30 u.; Sunday-schoo!,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
aA. and 7:30 w; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 p. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Sonuthwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sundayschool, 1 m. 
Prayer- meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 p. mu. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sundayschool, 9:30 a. m. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—FEdinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-schooi at 2:30 P. mu. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 


Capital street. Sunday school at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasureg 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev.-W. C. Pond, 

Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Street, San 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District , 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial: Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Sunday- School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charlies R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship- 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophome No. 1387. 
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Heme Circle. 


SOMETIME. 


[Ascribed to Mrs. Mary Riley Smith, by 
Old Farmer’s Almanac, 1556.] 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and starsforevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
e things o’er which we grieved with 
hes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 
And — see how, while we frown and 
| 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we call, he heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as wise parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth 
good. 
And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 


| 


Pours out this portion for our lips to. 


drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace; 
And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his 
friend; 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can 
send, 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings 
Bee, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
But not to-day. Then be content, poor 
heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, 
unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
are through patient toil, we reach the 
and, 
Where tired feet with sandals loosed may 
rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I ws that we will say, ‘‘God knew the 
st.” 


A PLAIN STORY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY, 


“An’ next week I’ll finish up them 
puffs, an’ then I’ll wash that woolen wrap- 
per for Calista, an’ that’ll be done,” said 
Miss Jane, with emphasis, as she re- 
morselessly wrung the last drop of water 
from her cloth, and, hanging the dish- 
pan on a nail, vigorously rubbed out the 
sink with a bit of flannel moistened with 
kerosene. ‘There was no one in the lit- 
tle “but’ry” with her, but she had a hab- 
it of thinking aloud, just as her father 
read his weekly paper aloud for forty 
years. It was like telling some one what 
she thought, or what she saw, or did, or 
heard. As she stepped briskly across 
the kitchen floor, a voice from the back 


‘room called : 


‘Sister !” 

The squeak in Miss Jane’s shoes gasp- 
ed helplessly, and then died. 

“Well?” said she, interrogatively. 

‘‘Are you going out? ” 

“Only jes’ to hang those dish-rags on 
the fence. What is it?” 


“T’ll wait you come back,” said 
the voice, and the old rocking-chair re- 
sumed its creechy-crawch, and Miss 
Jane’s shoes tapped a little more briskly 
than before, for a minute had gone out 
of her lifetime while she waited to hear 
what her sister hadtosay. ‘Looks kind 
0’ ketchin’” she muttered, spreading her 
towels on the picket fence, and tipping 
back her head to squint her eye at a 
small black cloud that was creeping up 
from the horizon. “TI b’lieve I must try 
for another mess o’ them strawberries, 
though ; there’s nothin’ makes so rich 
sauce for me,” and Miss Jane gathered 
up her milk-pans from the cellar door, 
where they had been lazily sunning them- 
selves since 5 o'clock in the morning, 
and went in. 

She announced herself as “‘goin’ down 
to the sou’west corner o’ the back 
pastur’,” when she appeared at the back- 
room coor a few minutes later, tying a 
calico sun-bonnet under her chin; “that 
is,” she added, ‘if you didn’t want noth- 
in’ that you wanted me to keep in for.” 

The old rocking-chair creaked nerv- 
ously a few times, and Calista’s fingers 
trembled as she tried to coax the thread 
into the eye of the needle. 

Miss Jane waited. 

“There!” Calista laid down the 
threaded needle, and drew a long breath. 

“Do you remember, sister, what the 
minister’s wife was saying yesterday ? ” 

“About that slack piece, Sereny Jack- 
son, going to be married? Can’t make 
a pudding sauce! Not that Miss Chan- 
dler said anything about that, but, la! 
don’t I know the whole kit ?” 


“No,not that, sister. What she said about 
the poor children coming out into the 
country, for alittle vacation. Oh, sister, 
I lay and thought last night’”—Calista 
choked a little, and then she spoke out 
bravely—‘“I’ve been thinking whycouldn’t 
we take one for the two weeks?” 

The shot was fired now, and the half- 
frightened gunner waited for the smoke 
to clear away before she could reckon 
the effect on the enemy. Miss Jane, 
who stood for the enemy in this case, 
certainly wasn’t dead, but it was equally 
certain she was pretty well stunned. 

“Well,” she said, recovering herself a 
a little after a few minutes, “I hadn’t 
thought nothin’ about it, an’ I don’t be- 
lieve you could stan’ one day an’ night, 
Calista” ; and this tiny plant of an ob- 
jection being well sprouted, it grew with 
a rapidity that almost amazed the culti- 
vator herself, and Calista was informed 
that such ‘a young one, bein’ uneddicat- 
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dishes, eat the preserves, smash the eggs, 
and kill the chickens, worry the cat, and, 
finally, cry nights for its mother, if it has 
one, which I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
hadn’t,” added the good woman, grimly. 


be a foreigner when we got it, and sarsy 
at that ; for you know, Calista, as well as 
I do, that a good part of the city is made 
up of foreigners—one kind and another.” 


Miss Jane had emptied her quiver, 
and paused, but Calista was running her 
needle slowly through the block of pink 
print, as if every arrow had flown over 
her head. 

She laid her work on her knee, and 
looked through the window to the blue 
hills that melted into the horizon, “I 
didn’t sleep much last night,” she said, 
gently—a shade stole over Miss Jane’s 
sharp face, but Calista went on quietly — 
“and I thought, as I lay in my good, 
clean bed, just as the light was coming, 
and heard the birds singing everywhere, 
and the lay-locks brushed against the 
window, and they smelled so pretty—lI 
thought how Miss Chandler said some of 
them dear little things never’d smelt a 
rose, nor sO much as seen any green 
grass.” 

The voice ended in sobs, and Miss 
Jane felt her own eyes grow dim, and 
realized that her strong tower of defense 
would fall if she lingered here much 
longer. | 

She rose determinedly, and tied her 
bonnet-strings in a snugger knot. 

‘There ! don’t feel bad about it,” she 


said. “I'll think it over, and—we'll 
see.” 
‘Dear Lord, do thou be in her 


thoughts,” silently prayed the sister left 
at home, but she only said, cheerily, as 
Miss Jane’s shoes creaked out across the 
kitchen floor, ‘They’re the Lord’s little 
ones, you know,” but Miss Jane vouch- 
safed no reply. 

‘‘Never saw no grass,” she sniffed, 
rubbing her nose. 

“What nonsense! as much grass as 
there is in the world! An’ I won't have a 
sarsy young one here.” But as her shoes 
trod energetically over the short, crisp 
moss, and crushed the fragrant penny- 
royal, she found herself wondering vague- 
ly how it would seem if this were the 
first time. 

No one but herself and her God knew 
of the warfare that went on down in the 
southwest pasture that afternoon, but 
Calista knew who had the victory when 
they sat down to their 5 o’clock supper. 
But she said nothing. And even after 
the dishes were washed and the milk put 
away, and Miss Jane tied on an ancient 
black straw “hackerney,” and said, after 
a little hesitation, that she guessed she’d 
run over to the minister’s and tell him 
‘if he can ketch hold of a likely little 
girl, we’ll try an’ git along with her two 
weeks”—even then Calista only said, 
“Well, I would, sister. A little girl 
wouldn’t be so much trouble for you as a 
boy, most likely,” 

But after Miss Jane had gone on her 

errand Calista went into her bedroom 
and shut the door. She had entered in- 
to her closet. 
What Miss Jane said to herself as she 
trudged away was, “If I’m a selfish pig, 
Lord, help me not to squeal and knock 
over my vittles every time I can’t have 
‘em to suit me.” And she backed up 
her prayers by her deeds. 


Twenty years ago Calista had closed 
the eyes of her husband, young Lieuten- 
ant John Emmons, in a Southern hospi- 
tal. She stayed with the sick and 
wounded two years longer, and then 
came nome with the malaria, that made 
her an invalid for life. 

Jane Sewall had heard, as her neigh- 
bors had, that Alcander Merrill was shot 
through the head as he flung himself in 
desperation across the fatal dead-line of 
the pen at Andersonville ; but there had 
been no engagement announced between 
them. 

He had whispered to her under the 
blooming apple-trees the night before 
his regiment went away, and asked if she 
would wait until he came back, and after 
his death it was whispered about that he 
had been “kind o’ shinin’ up to Jane 
Sewall,” and the postmaster was sure 
“he had wrote to her” ; but the modesty 
of the New England village would have 
been shocked if she had presumed to 
openly mourn for him. And so the sor- 
row that flowed from Calista’s wound, 


‘leaving it sweet and ready for healing, 


had cankered in Jane’s heart, and form- 
ed a crust that few broke through. 

She and Calista lived comfortably on 
the old place with a little money and 
Calista’s pension ; and, though their lives 
might not Iie in the sunshine, and the 
light was subdued, it was tender, not 
gloomy, and the only real shadow that 
darkened the path was the dread that 
sometimes thrust itself forward that one 
might be left alone. 

The fatal Tuesday, as Miss Jane 
would have expressed it, came and found 
Miss Jane frying so many doughnuts that 
Calista said, laughingly, she must be ex- 
pecting a boy, after all; but they were 
both surprised when the minister stopped 
at the door with a boy in his wagon. 

“T said a girl,” said Miss Jane, em- 
phatically, meeting the minister on the 
door-step. 

“T know you did, Miss Sewall, I know 
you did,” said the good man, “but now 
I'll tell you just how itis. This boy has 
brought a dog with him”—Miss Jane’s 
face was gorgon-like in its stoniness—— 
“and nobody wants him. He brought 
the dog aboard the boat in that paste- 
board box, and there he’s kept him till 
somebody caught him putting in part of 
his luncheon for the little creature to eat. 


He cut holes in the box so the dog could 


‘An’ it’s two chances to one but ’t would. 


ed and unmannered, would bang up the | breathe, and told him to keep still, and 


the knowing little thing hasn’t made a 
sound since they started last night. The 
boy said he was afraid to leave him for 
fear he would be abused or lost.” 

Mr. Chandler paused, and looked at 
Miss Jane’s face. He read nothing 
there. 

“T can’t say I blame you, though, for 
not wanting a boy,” he continued, “and 
I'll see if we can’t stow him away some- 
where with ours.” 

Miss Jane caught a glimpse of Calista’s 
face. “You pig, Jane Sewall, now kick 
over the whole trough because you can’t 
have everything your way,” said she to 
herself, and “Stop!” said she to the 
minister ; “bring him in.” 

‘‘T hope you'll never regret it,” said 
the minister, shaking hands when he 
went away. | 

hope I sha’n’t,” responded Miss 
Jane, in a tone that said, “I know I 
shall;” but Mr. Chandler was used to a 
lack of faith, and he rode away, leaving 
the boy, with the box under his arm, 
standing on the broad, flat door-stone, in 
the morning sunshine. 

Miss Jane said .she ‘never did see 
such a fool for a boy that seemed to 
have some wit, too,” as the days wore 
away, and he asked her “ what held up 
the stone wall” that fenced the pasture 
across the road, or wondered that rasp- 
berries grew on bushes, or puzzled at 
the connection between the hen on the 
nest and the egg found in there after- 
ward. Miss Jane was, as she said, really 
nonplussed at such ignorance.” 


The dog, Snap, proved to be a harm- 
less little ragged-haired thing, who paid 
great respect to the enormous yellow- 
and-white cat, Sarah, and mollified her 
mistress by catching the rats the lazy 
Sarah had allowed to gambol about the 
barn almost under her nose. 

Quite a friendship grew between Cal- 
ista and Jack, for he loved to listen to 
her stories of the war, though he never 
hesitated to tell her when he thought she 
left the straight highway of fact and stray- 
ed into the fields of imagination. 


After a while they found, in addition 
to Snap, he had brought with him an old 
flageolet, on which he played, if not 
scientifically, at least in a way pleasing 
to these lonely women. 

* Pinafore” was new, but, fortunately, 
the bands still play ** Marching Through 
Georgia ” and ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and Jack 
rattled them off, while Calista hummed, 
in a soft, little voice, an accompaniment 
half a measure ahead or behind, as it 
happened. Miss Jane paid little heed, 
apparently, to the boy, but it was not 
Calista who crept up stairs to look at 
him as he lay asleep, and murmured, 
“Tf he had lived,” and then blushed 
hotly alone in the dark at what seemed, 
to her rigid creed, almost a sin for the 
unwed to think of wifehood or mother- 
hood, even though it might never be. 


The second week of Jack’s stay was 
extremely sultry; and one night, in a ter- 
rible shower, Calista was taken with one 
of the attacks of illness that had hung 
about her ever since her Southern cam- 
paign. 

As Miss Jane hurriedly prepared the 
medicine she kept at hand, Jack’s face 
looked in at the door. | 

Sick, hain’t she?” he whispered. 
Oh !” 

The house shook, as a peal of thunder, 
like the boom of guns, cracked about it, 
and Miss Jane cried out, for the bottle 
fell from her hand, and shattered on the 
floor. 

** Hain’t ye got no more ?” asked Jack. 
**] can go the ’potecary’s or to the doc- 
tor’s. I know where the doctor lives.” 

Miss Jane didn’t answer. 

It would be dire cruelty to send that 
morsel of humanity out in such a storm, 
but Calista— 

Before she could collect her thoughts, 
the rain beat heavily in at the door, and 
Jack was gone. 

She sprang out to call after him to go 
by the road and not by the stepping- 
stones; but the wind rushed round the 
house and carried her words away, and 
Jack, with Snap at his heels, had been 
swallowed up by the night. Jack had 
been in Stoneham long enough to know 
that it was a half mile to Dr. McIntyre’s 
by the road, while the path that led on 
the stepping-stones across Mad Brook 
was Only half as far. 

** We'll go over the steppin’-stones, for 
maybe she’s a-dyin’,” said Jack to Snap, 
and Snap responded by a little howl as 
they flew down the path. 


Dr. McIntyre was sick himself, and 
young Dr. Harry had driven off to Bo- 
badil to set a man’s leg, but Mrs. Wood- 
bury, the housekeeper, and the old doc- 
tor together put up the medicine which, 
as Mrs. Woodbury said, “‘ always fetched 
Mrs. Emmons right roun 
them spells ; but L’m afraid you'll tumble 
down and spill it, you poor little dear,” 
the kind woman added. 

He pulled a bit of dirty string from 
his pocket for answer, and made the 
bottle fast to Snap’s neck. 

‘ He can’t tumble down,” said the 
little master, convincingly, but Mrs. 
Woodbury was only divided as to the 
risks. 

Nothing better presented itself, how- 
ever, so she dubiously rolled the powders 
in a bit of oiled silk, and started the two 
homeward, with very little hope the 
medicine would reach there, if the boy 
and the dog did. 

Mad Brook was roaring when Jack 
reached it, foaming over the stepping- 
stones, but the moon was struggling out 
now, and showed a tree blown across 
from bank to bank. 

“ Keep close to me, ole fellow,” said 
Jack, starting nimbly across. Almost 


Over, a dead branch snapped, and Jack 


hen she had 


fell. He caught a limb with each hand, 
and drew himself half out of the water ; 
but the boughs swayed and creaked, 
and threatened to break, and Jack dare 
trust them no further. 

“She’s -got to have the ’pothecary 
stuff,” he said, pulling the roll out of his 
pocket, while he held unsteadily by one 
hand. ‘Here, Snap, take it an’ go 
home.” Snap howled, but Jack repeat- 
ed the command, and Snap trotted to 
the shore, laid down his bundle, and 
howled again. 

‘Go home,” repeated Jack in his 
sternest tone, and Jack’s wordewas law 
to Snap, so he picked up his roll, and, 
three minutes later, wet, dirty and pant- 
ing, laid it at Miss Jane’s feet, as she 
opened the door for the hundredth time 
to look and listen. 

With trembling hands she took the 
bundle and untied the bottle, and,as soon 
as Calista’s agony was relieved, with a 
terror of she knew not what, she sped 
down the hill with Snap, just as the 
day, fair and smiling, peeped over the 
hills. 


from the water. 

Not a word in answer said Miss Jane, 
but she marched straight into the brook, 
and, taking Jack in her arms, put him 
on the ground. 

‘‘T couldn’t hold much longer,” said 
he, and dropped at her feet. 

Two or three days afterward, the min- 
ister came round to ask if Jack would 
be ready to go back with the other chil- 
dren. ‘‘ No,” said Miss Jane, abruptly; 
“T can’t let him go, and Calista, she 
wants him, an’ we'll keep him a spell 
longer. I guess, by what he tells about 
his aunt he lives with, there won’t be any 
trouble there.” 

Bless the Lord, sister?’ said the 

minister, earnestly. He had heard the 
story of Mad Brook. 
_ This spring Miss Jane, with a beam- 
ing face, put down her name for four 
children to spend two weeks with her. 
“Jack and Calister will enjoy it,” gaid 
she apologetically. 

‘¢ How about Snap ?” laughed the min- 
ister. 

‘There, ain’t he the knowin’est little 
thing you ever saw?” exclaimed Miss 
Jane, with enthusiasm, and the minister 
assented ; and she walked home murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ What a mess o’ vittles you'd ’a’ up- 
set, Jane Sewall, if the Lord had let you 
had your own way !”—Christian Union. 


Bousehold. 


AsPpaRAGus’ Biscuir.—Scrape the 
crumb from the inside of stale biscuits, 
leaving a thin wall on all sides, except 
the tops. These should be carefully cut 
offand set aside. Rub the inside of each 
biscuit with butter, also the under part 
of the crust-cover, and set them, open, 
the crusts beside them, in a moderate oven. 
Heat in a saucepan a cupful of boiled as- 


-_paragus, chopped fine and prepared with 


drawn butter. Do this when the biscuits 
are crisp and hot, and so soon as the as- 
paragus mixture is heated throughout, 
smoking as you stir it, fill the prepared 
cavities with it, fit on the tops, and send 
hot to the table. — The Cottage Kitchen. 


PurEE OF Peas AND Onions.—Take 
a cupful of broth from your stock-pot. 
Take off the fat, and put over the fire 
with two quarts of green peas and asliced 
onion. Set the vessel containing it in 
a sauce-pan of boiling water and cook, 
closely covered until the peas begin to 
break. Put into a bowl, bruise the peas 
with a potatofpestle and return to the fire 
with the liquor in which they were stew- 
ed. Add a little parsley and a lump of 
sugar, with pepper, salt, and butter. Sim- 
mer five minutes and turn out into a deep 
dish.— The Dinner Year-Book. 


Prunes GLACEs.—Stew in a very little 
water Turkish prunes until they are ten- 
der and the pits will slip out easily. 
Beat the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, 
add almost as much sugar as if you were 
making frosting, drain the water from 
the prunes, mix them with the eggs and 
sugar, and set in the oven to harden. 
Serve cold. 


Porato Purr—Two cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes; two table-spoonsful of 
melted butter: two beaten eggs; one-half 
cup of milk; salt to taste. Beat in but- 
ter, then milk and salt, finally the eggs. 
Whip all up toa cream. Pile in a bake- 
dish and cook in a good oven until 
lightly colored. Serve at once. 


Have faith in your own abilities. You 
will be a better housekeeper for the men- 
tal training you have received at home 
and from books. Brains tell everywhere, 
to say nothing of intelligent observation, 
just judgment a faithful memory, and 
orderly habits.—Common Sense in the 
Household. | 


Get enough spinach to be visible to 
the naked eye when cooked. A peck is 
not too much for a family of five or six. 
Pick it over very carefully. It is apt to 
be gritty. _ Wash in several waters and let 
it lie in cold water half an hour at least. 
—Common sense in the Household. 


A London preacher, expatiating on the 
nature of man, pointed out that one 
point of distinction between human be- 
ings and lower animals consisted in capa- 
city for progress. ‘‘Man,” exclaimed the 
preacher, “is a progressive being: other 
creatures are stationary. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ass. Always and everywhere 
it is the same creature. You never have 


seen, and never will see, a more perfect 
ass than you see at the present moment.” 
A smile was visible throughout the con- 


gregation. 


‘* She a-livin’?” called a feeble voice |p 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M 
Branch, L. C. Morton, John. 
‘Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Ohadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Pa)mer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D. 8S. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A. W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald. Frank V. | Wilson, T. K. 
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ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BAL 


CLEANSES THE 

NASAL PASSAGES: 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF 


AND SMELL. 
TRY the CURE. ™ 


A particle is appliec INS | 
into each nostril, anc &. 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 600. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts, 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIFEOTORS: 


WATERHOUSE............. President 
cco cccccs osc Attorneys 


& TOY. .... Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


HATS. & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine - FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT.THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN. FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocas#, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embaimer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Magon and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTE 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 
SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
(9 Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


FOSTER & C0,, 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 2) 


26 & 28 California Street’ 
SAN FBANOISOO, 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHUROH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. wm. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

P. M. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUBOH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. mM. and 7:30 Pp. mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
M, 


OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer- meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. mu. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
| street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m. 
SEVENTH AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. mM. 
NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
‘Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Ola 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev.‘ W. ©. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presid 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 
California—Rev. W. OC. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial: Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston, 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
Lang avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 

ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Obristian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Tolophone No. 138687. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Ari Knows or Work Exzovursp 
Ix THe Best AND AT 
Lowest Prices, 


OF” The very best Cabinet Pho 
tographs, $8 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home Crore, 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the 

= of nearly two thousand useful articles 
free to any address, on application.' 


DEE 


itable work that can be done while livi 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
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‘THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, 25, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San_Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
otric for one year. THE PactFioc is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactiric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1888. 


The sessions of the “ National Educa- 
tional Association” have ceased. ‘The 
members of it are scattering themselves 
over the Coast. They have had a 
worthy reception, a profitable meeting 
and a grand diversion. More than 
10,000 names have been registered ; but 
we can hardly suppose that more than 
one-half of these were teachers in the 
proper sense of the word. It has been 
impossible for us to attend in person all 
of the meetings ; but some near us have 
been more highly favored. The papers 
have been better and abler than they 
expected to hear. The conservative 
spirit has pleased them. The reverent 
tone and the Christian feeling have been 
very manifest. The determination to 
have better moral teaching in all the 
schools was the revelation of a common 
impulse all over the land. To this the 
Association added all its weight. 


Ben 


We looked over the great gathering | 


of thousands in the Pavilion, the night of 
the 17th of the month, with awe and 
admiration. It is doubtful if ever so 
many cultivated minds were ever before 
assembled within those walls. Indeed, 
it is rare that one looks on so many 
people at once within doors. — It was 
utterly impossible to hear the voice of 
any one who spoke, more than half-way 
toward the outer limits of the crowd. 
But the scene, the interest, the novelty, 
the music, held those who could not 
hear the addresses, and they were gener- 
ally well-behaved and quiet. The in- 
strumental music was good, and the 
choruses were remarkably well performed, 
and made a wonderful impression. Such 
a scene fastens itself upon the thought, 
the feeling, the memory, forever. More 
even than a “thing of beauty,” it will 
remain a joy and a wonder forever. 


One of the episodes of the recent Con- 
vention was Wednesday evening, when 
the white-robed angel of India, the Pun- 
dita Ramabai, stood up before the vast 
audience at the Opera House, and made 
a plea for the women of her country, 
and her projected school for the child- 
widows of Brahminism, and said she 
would start home to-morrow, if they 
would give her instantly $35,000. An- 
other occurred Thursday night, when, 
in the same place, Colonel Andrew pre- 
sented, to a large assembly, the blonde 
angel of the Dakota blizzard, Minnie 
Freeman This pale and slender young 
lady saved the lives of her pupils by 
tying them in a bunch, taking the young- 
est in her arms, and marching through 
the storm to a house not demolished, 
three-fourths of a mile away. She was 
received with great applause, but attempt- 
ed no speech in response. Such presence 
of mind, such nerve, such fortitude, we 
do well to honor. 


Should the proofs be clear of another 
dynamite plot in Chicago, for the killing 
o those who had it for their duty to con- 
demn the wretches of the “Haymarket” 


attempt, and should the plot against the | 


*().” road be shown to have been anything 
more than bluster or “bluff,” we trust the 
parties will receive such a swift and con- 
dign punishment as will convince all an- 
archists and their imitators that our peo- 
ple will not have patience with sneaks, 
cowards and assassins of their kind; but 
will put vigilance committees on their 
track, if the courts hesitate or fail in their 
duty, and the “authorities” prove at all in- 
competent. 


One night last week, just before sunset, 
there was quietly and successfully launch- 
ed into the bay the cruiser Charleston. 
She is a large vessel of steel, for our 
navy ; and another of the same sort is to 
be begun at once. We are glad that our 
Government is trying to have a real navy 
once more. We wish that all the “ sur- 
plus” could be turned into cruisers in a 
month, Vessels of this sort are needed 
in every great harbor of the world, near 
all the large islands, and on every lonely 
shcre, for the protection of our com 


merce, our travelers, our missionaries, 
and for the collection of information and 
the exploring of the world’s wonders and 
necessities. Half of all mankind ad- 
judges us as a nation by the ships and 
guns we send in quick succession round 
the globe. 


The heat’ of the political campaign, 
happily, have not yet begun to be torrid; 
though all things are ready for the kind- 
ling of the quadrennial fires. The conm- 


pletion of the Republican ticket with 


men of irreproachable character renders 
it certain that we shall not have a “‘per- 
sonal” campaign, in which the candidates 
shall be dragged through the mire of 
their own soiled history. When the two 
new candidates of the larger parties are 
church members, officers, and Sunday- 
‘school teachers, with no blots on their 
records; and when the third is no worse 
than he was four years ago—it becomes 
easy to make the campaign a civil and 
political, rather than a personal, one. 
We hope it may prove one of the most 
sober, cool, high-minded and generous 
political contests in which our American 
freemen have ever been enjoyed. 


A very tolerant disposition has been 
growing within the community and the 
churches toward the Roman hierarchy, 
notwithstanding all that is alien to free 
institutions in that system. But it will 
not do for the leaders in that system to 
tempt our people overmuch by any abuse 
of their power. Mr. Montgomery, the 
priest, may fly into the papers, if he 
please, and take to task the Educational 
Association on account of the strong 
words made by one speaker on his own 
responsibility. This is a free country, 
and criticism of public speakers is per- 
fectly legitimate. He may call attention to 
the fact that all the prayers were made in 
the Associational sessions by Protestants. 
But we do not see what Dr. Stebbins 
calls the wit of the remark about its being 
possible for the Roman teachers present 
to put up with the devotional services of 
those who love to pray in public places. 
That is not wit, but insolence. And 
seeing Mr. Montgomery knows very well 
that the Roman system is aggressively 
and offensively opposing the entire public- 
school policy of our country, and makes 
no pretense to the contrary, it should 
seem as if it would be quite as decent to 
let the Association’s affairs pretty much 
alone. There is something far deeper in 
this business than is met by the apology 
and pleasantry of Dr. Stebbins. Let 
any one read the report of the meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in Boston, held on account 
of the recent example made by the 
school board in that city of truckling to 
Jesuitical demands. There is a very hot 
temper in the American soul when it is 
aroused. Don’t stir our souls to an in- 
dignation which will tempt too strongly 
our tolerant charity. | 


Dr. Shedd, in his address to the stu- 
dents graduating at Union Seminary, 
said: 

Men who are travelling fifty miles an 
hour, and telegraphing a thousand miles 
a second, and tunnelling rivers and 
mountains, get the impression that they 
are more mighty than the generations 
that have gone before them—more 
mighty perhaps than their Maker and 
Redeemer. They fall into the belief 
that there is nothing so strong in Christi- 
anity and the Gospel as there is in arts 
and sciences, inventions and civilization. 
This temper and feeling of the century 
tends to hamper and discourage spiritual 
workers—those whose weapons are not 
carnal, those who have no control of 
armies, navies, wealth, and commerce. 
It is indeed true that this overestimate 
and exaggeration of man and of mater- 
ial nature, is a great misconception; for 
this generation is no stronger before the 
old standing facts of death, judgment, 
and eternity, than the generations that 
have gone before it. The whole of 
modern science and civilization cannot 
stop death, cannot lengthen life, cannot 
escape judgment. Before these fixed 
facts, one generation is as weak as 
another. Thecentre of educated Europe 
is as helpless as the centre of barbaric 
Africa. None of them can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to 
God aranscm for him, that he should 
still live forever, and not see corruption. 


A Scotchman, whose private letter to 
the editor is printed in the Evangelist, 
says: 

I was once associated with a man who 
was Ingersoll’s peer in command of lan- 
guage, and his superior in variety and 
depth of knowledge. This man was a 
most frightful infidel. His language 
shocked the most heedless and even pro- 
fane of men. He too was the son of a 
clergyman. One day his eldest daughter, 
a sweet girl of fifteen years, lay dying. 
She took her father’s hand in hers, as 
Cromwell’s daughter did, and entreated 
as a last request that he would turn from 
the evil of his ways. He loved that 
daughter. She was the light of his eyes. 
She died, and to-day that man is a model 
Sunday-school teacher in the suburban 


town in which he lives. 


N. E. A. GATHERING. 


No public gathering held in this city, 
whether it be in the cause of patriotism 
or of chivalry and good fellowship, has 
been of the importance, or has involved 
sO many questions of vital. interest, as 
the National Educational Association, 
which has just closed its sessions in this 
city. It has been manifestly impossible for 
any one to take in all the topics discuss- 
ed in seven or eight different halls, each 
of which had an interest of its own. 


The meetings of the kindergarten 
teachers awakened much enthusiasm, as 
the wenderful work which is being done 
for the little ones in the tender unfolding 
of mind and heart was shown. The ad- 
dress of Mrs. Kate Wiggin was animated 
with the love and enthusiasm which she 
has for this work among the children, 
and which carried her audience along 
with her. As we think of little children 
from homes of poverty and, what is 
worse, homes of coarseness, brutality and 
of profanity,and of all uncleanness, brought 
under such sweet and healthful influences, 
and which these little ones must carry 
in turn to their homes, how can we suf- 
ficiently bless the memory of that man, 
whose plain face looked.from among the 
flowers and ferns, and whose system, so 
beautifully carried out by loving hearts, 
is destined to so transform the lives of 
these little ones that, whether they join 
the great number of the “early trans- 
lated,” or have their places in this life to 
fill, there will be seed-planting which 
must bear blessed fruit. 

Miss McCullough of St. Louis brought 
the greetings of the St. Louis kinder- 
gartners,and said she: “When we received 
the invitation from you, Mrs. Cooper, we 
called a meeting of our two hundred 
kindergartners, and consulted as to what 
would ‘be a fitting gift to accompany this 
greeting, and it was finally decided to 
send a model of the public kindergar- 
ten building of our city, the furnishing 
of which should be entirely by the chil- 
dren. This was done, and the pretty 
model may now be seen in the Pavilion.” 
This lady is very charming as a speaker, 
and as we listened to her tones, as she 
clearly and intelligently made her points, 
we said within ourselves, ‘‘Woman can do 
anything in which her heart is enlisted, 
and will do it, too.” Miss McCullough 
spoke of the infiuence of this education 
on the young women themselves in de- 
veloping the “mother heart” latent in 
every woman’s breast. You bring into 
loving sympathy with childhood the 
young women who are to be the future 
mothers of the next generation, and give 
them some preparation for the sacred 
trust, and a nation, under the blessing of 
God, is transformed and uplifted. 

One of the most beautiful features of 
this kindergarten work is the interest 
which is being awakenéd in the hearts of 
young ladies of wealth and leisure, thus 
enriching their own lives. The sweet 
face of Mrs. Hattie Crocker Alexander 
looked out among the flowers and the 
varied work of little fingers; also the fine, 
boyish face of Leland Stanford, Jr., whose 
death resulted in bringing light and joy to 
many a child heart. 

One of the most interesting speakers 
on an interesting subject was John W. 


religious sentiment in the schools and 
the teaching of morality. How shall it 
be done, when the specific teaching of 
religion is forbidden? It was said that 
any teacher with a reverent idea of God 
as the make: and designer of the works 
of nature could easily turn the thoughts 
of the pupils upward to that Maker and 
to that Designer, as shown in the starry 
heavens and in all the works of his 
hand. This was an address of great 
clearness and force, and carried convic- 
tion with it. The address of Mr. Albert 
Marble, the newly elected President of 
the N. E. A., on “The Relation of the 
State to School-books,” was a clear setting 
forth of an old New England idea that 
local districts and communities are bet- 
ter judges of their own needs than some 
one far removed from them. 

The meeting of the industrial depart- 
ment, inthe Y. M. C. A., was of practical 
interest. The address of Mr. Bartlett, 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, was of especial interest; and, 
from his large experience in evening and 
industrial schools, and from his evident 
sympathy with those who avail themselves 
of these, was listened to with the closest 
attention as he gave his views on these 
subjects, so much discussed at the pres- 
ent day. A most beautiful and artistic 
essay was that of Mr. Albert Munsell of 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris, on “The 
Importance of a High Aim in the Teach- 
ing of Drawing.” As we listened to this 
fine essay from this young man, we won- 
dered at the richness of thought and 
breadth of knowledge, coupled with so 
many original and practical suggestions, 
one of which was that there should be a 
national school of art in which the talent 
of those who, with marked ability and 
yet without means, can be developed. 
He spoke of the School of Fine Arts in 
Paris, in which as a prize for unusual 
ability and industry a three years’ course 
in study in Italy was given. 

Time would fail to tell of the music 
department, and of all other vital sub- 
jects which were discussed in the different 
halls, and which were handled by men 
and women, too, of large ability and 
experience. The visiting teachers were 
entertained in a number of halls, which 
were beautifully fitted up with pictures 
and flowers. Notably among these was the 
upper room of the Bancroft building, 
where a bountiful lunch was spread each 
day by the “ Teachers’ Mutual Aid 
Society.” Fruits of every kind were sent 


from the country and from the local mar- 
kets, and no pains was spared to give a 


Cook of Illinois, on the cultivating of a 


cordial welcome to these guests. An ex- 
cursion on the bay completed the Con- 
vention on Saturday. The exhibit of 
the schools was visited by thousands, 
and some idea of the oneness as well as 
greatness of our country was conveyed, 
as the visitors looked over the contribu- 
tions from Texas and Florida, to Maine 
and Oregon. The exhibit of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School of Boston 
was especially fine. The drawings from 
Memphis, Tenn., and designs for carpets, 
oil-cloths and wall-papers from the Techni- 
cal School in New York, with fine maps, 
and work from the industrial departments 
in some of the schools in Oakland, at- 
tracted much notice. Each collection 
had its peculiar feature. What promise 
is here, as manifested by this Conven- 
tion, which has brought together for 
inutual consultation some of the finest 
educators in the land, for the highest 
welfare of the children and youth of our 
beloved country? Is there not here an 
antidote, partial it may be, for the vast 
evils which threaten our country? We 
rejoice that San Francisco has been 
blessed as it has been the past week by 
this Convention, which carries in its 
heart such uplifting influences, with such 
promise for the future. Com. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


At the recent meeting of the General 
Association of Massachusets, the subject 
of ‘* The Connection between the Ameri- 
can Board and the Churches,” came up 
for consideration. 

Dr. A. H. Quint, as reported in the 
Congregationalist, dwelt on the neces- 
sity of permanence in such an organiza- 
tion whose financial credit must be good 
in all parts of the world, and felt that 
the election of corporate members by 
local bodies, rather than by the corpora- 
tion itself, would fail to secure a mem- 
bership of the highest quality. There 
could be no question pf the wisdom of 
the administration of the Board in for- 
mer years. If the honorary members 
were all to be made voting members, 
then the policy of the meeting would 
depend on the locality where it is held; 
whéreas now the 200 members are appoint- 
ed from all the States, according to the 
contributions received. Still, an increase 
of members might be desirable; the 
State bodies might make nominations, 
though a considerable: part of this ought 
to be left to the Board itself. Any such 
change ought to be made with caution, 
and anything done in the interest of a 
particular party would be in danger of 
doing harm. 

Rev. Michael Burnham read a paper 
arguing against any change in the con- 
stitution of the Board, and expressing 
the opinion that the present arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to the great majority. 
The Board is a corporation for no parti- 
san ends, he said, and its nameisa 
synonym for ability, prudence and wis- 
dom. As to submitting certain ques- 
tions of difference to councils, the 
decision had been overwhelmingly 
against this method. The Board now 
has a closer relation to the churches 
than any of our theological seminaries, 
and he could see no reason why this 
society should be singled out to be 
brought more immediately under the 
direction of the churches, while we are 
satisfied to let others remain which are 
as close corporations as this. Why 
should we begin with the oldest and best 
managed of all our societies? The pres- 
ent is no time to make such a change ; 
the question has apparently been set at 
rest for the present, and the public mind 
is not in a condition to secure impartial 
action ; the work is being done better 
and better, the churches, with few ex- 
ceptions, have confidence in the Board, 
but men of certain views seem determined 
to push their opinions. 

Rev. B. M. Fullerton urged the usual 

objections to the present arrangement; 
that the Board is an irresponsible body 
and an aristocracy, and that there is taxa- 
tion without representation, and he 
argued that there might be an addition 
of fifty members annually. A minute 
was finally adopted wnanimously, as 
follows: ‘“‘ Three papers have been pre- 
sented on this subject, giving three 
different views. We recommend that 
these papers be printed with the minutes, 
and thereby be circulated among the 
churches. Inasmuch, however, as the 
President of the Board, in his letter of 
acceptance, referred to the subject in 
language which intimates that he looks 
for some action from the Board itself, it 
does not seem wise for this General 
Association to anticipate his expected 
proposals and possibly interfere with his 
matured convictions. We _ therefore 
recommend that no action be taken at 
the present session.” 
The Congregationalist adds: ‘*The 
whole discus on this subject was 
fraternal and kind, and not a single 
word was uttered that indicated any un- 
pleasant feeling ; but the general view 
seemed to be that no progress would be 
made towards any greater unity of feel- 
ing by taking any definite action. A 
motion to lay on the table would un- 
doubtedly have prevailed at any time by 
a large majority, but no one seemed in- 
clined to adopt any such method for 
cutting off debate. Neither Dr. Alden 
nor Professor Smyth of Andover spoke 
on the question.” lV. Qa 


Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has for a num- 
ber of years maintained fourteen kinder- 
gartens in Boston at her own expense. 
She has now transferred them, together 
with the material for instruction that has 
been gathered, to the school Board of 
the city, thus saving the city of Boston 


the outlay which the fitting up of so many 
schools would require. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Dear Paciric: Your face is missed. 
I have not seen you since the issue of 
July 4th. For some months past, with 
but two exceptions before this, you came 
here frequently on the first Friday— 
never later than the first Saturday—after 
publication day, Wednesday. This ig 
as it should be, and as it might be all 
the time, if there was efficient mail 
service. I speak of the mail service as 
being responsible for the trouble, because 
carelessness and lack of proper attention 
distinguishes this branch of government- 
al work all over this Coast. Examples 
personally known occur almost weekly. 
Generally the result may be traced to 
lack of competent clerical aid in dis- 
tributing mail matter. Letters miscarry 
frequently; one written you June 24th 
evidently never reached you. 

The old friends and acquaintances of 
Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Cruzan, greatly en- 
joyed their visit to Portland. Mr. Cru- 
zan preached three times in the First 
church, of which he was pastor from 
April, 1877, tothe close of 1881, and it 
seemed like old times. At each service 
the church was packed to its utmost 
capacity. There is a warm place in the 
hearts of the people here for them. 
Their presence here, while an occasion 
of rejoicing among those to whom they 
were formerly known, was one of sad and 
tender interest to them. It gave them 
the opportunity of communion for the 
first time at the resting-place of a dearly 
beloved infant daughter, who passed from 
this world in July, 1881, aged about ten 
months. 

The Lord’s Supper was observed in 
the First church July 8th. Nine persons 
were admitted to membership on profes- 
sion, and six by letter. This occasion in 
this church is a most solemn and yet de- 
lightful one; solemn, because the death 
and sufferings of our Lord for our sins 
is vividly brought to mind; delightful, be- 
cause of the renewed hope with which 
every lover of it is inspired, of an ever- 
lasting habitation with God, with Christ 
as our elder brother. Pastor Clapp’s meth- 
od of receiving members is most solemn 
and impressive. He takes each one by 
the hand, and, with appropriate words as 
he passes from one to the other, extends 
the fellowship of the church. His lan- 
guage is simple, direct, and devout, and 
clothed with thoughts peculiarly appro- 
priate and fitting to each particular per- 
son, whether the old man of ninety, the 
middle-aged in full vigor -of life, or the 
timid little girl of eight orten. And, 
what is more, he never repeats himself— 
has something fresh, inspiring and uplift- 
ing to say to each individual at the re- 
curring observance of this hallowed and 
consecrated season. 

The beloved wife of Rev. Ezra Has- 
kell died on the roth inst. She had 
been an invalid for several years, and a 
great sufferer for the past year. She bore 
up under her affliction with marked 
Christian fortitude, and was patient and 
uncomplaining at all times. There being 
no relatives on this Coast, Mr. Haskell, 
on the 2oth inst., started with the remains 
of the deceased on a long and sad _ jour- 
ney to New Hampshire, where burial 
will take place among his wife’s kindred. 

Most of the month of May was de- 
lightful summer weather. It was a little 
untimely, however, and it was feared 
that there would not be rain enough to 
make full crops of fruit, hay and grain 
certain. June came in with an unusual 
rainfall, aad gave such an impetus to all 
manner of crops that the most prolific 
yield will be the result. Now the har- 
vest-time is here, and the weather, ex- 
cepting one day, since July 4th, has been 
all that the most captious could desire 
for making hay. From two to six in the 
afternoon of each day, however, it is a 
little uncomfortable, the thermometer 
ranging from 85 to g7 during the past 
ten days. As soon as the sun begins to 
sink behind the Coast Range the air 
grows cooler, and by -to o’clock P. M. 
one can sleep well, to awake in the morn- 
ing fully refreshed, to be surrounded by 
a bracing atmosphere of 50 degrees to 
65 degrees temperature. 

A terrible accident occurred at one of 
the iron foundries yesterday, Mr. S. J. 
Wilson, one of the proprietors, instantly 
losing his life by the bursting of an em- 
ery-wheel, upon which he was grinding a 
tool. He was an exemplary member of 
the Taylor-street M. E. church, had been 
a resident here but three years, and leaves 
a wife and boy of 12 years to mourn his 
untimely and sudden death. This case 
once more illustrates the uncertainty of 
human life and the necessity of being 
ready when the Master calls, for we do 
not know the day and hour when that 
will be. If we are prepared, then it 
makes no difference when the call comes. 

Rev. W. C. Van Meter, Superintend- 
ent of the Italian Bible and Sunday- 
school . Mission (undenominational), 
whose permanent residence is in Rome, 
addresses the Y. M. C. A. this afternoon, 
and the First church to-night. _ 

In the church at Beaverton, Or., about 
ten miles from Portland, the office of 
deaconess has been created. The pres- 
ent incumbent is Mrs. Ella Welch. 
More of our churches might follow this 
example, and thereby enlarge their use- 
fulness. It is especially fitting that small 
churches create this office. ‘The larger 
churches also might do the same thing, 
and increase their efficiency. There is 
no estimating the value of consecrated 
womanhood in working for Christ. 

Many old friends gladly welcome Mr. 
Percival J. Keeler back to this city on a 
brief visit. Here is a native Oregonian 
of whom we all are proud. Eleven or 
twelve years ago our First church gave 
him a letter, I think, to your First church. 


During the years he was associated with | 


us he gave abundant evidence of excel- 
lent Christian character, and those who 
knew him are well pleased in knowing 
that he has never allowed Immanuel’s 
flag to trail in the dust. 

Rev. E. R. Loomis, pastor at Walla 
Walla, and his family, are spending a few 
days’ vacation in this city. 

The teachers’ meeting connected with 
the Sunday-school of the First church is 
discontinued for the present. That work 
will, doubtless, be taken up when the 
usual summer vacation is over. 

Plymouth church will not have regular 
services until the pastor, Mr. Haskell, 
returns from his sad errand to the East, 
which, it is believed, will be within four 
weeks. 

Last Tuesday evening the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor was 
entertained with a graphic lecture by 
Mr. W. G. Steel, a member of the Society, 
descriptive of the ascent of Mount Hood 
on July 3d and 4th. 

This morning Pastor Clapp’s sermon 
was founded upon Exodus xxxiv: 30— 
“The Shining of the Face of Moses.” 
That was testimony that he had been with 
God. It was significant because of its 
divine attestation to the fact of the lofty 
mission God was confiding to the chil- 
dren of Israel. The sermon throughout 
was very interesting and practical, and 
will surely cause those who heard it to 
reflect more and more upon the mani- 
festations of God to his children, and 
realize that he is our refuge, and an ever- 
present help. G. H. H. 
July 22, 1888. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


Although all the National Christian 
Endeavor Conventions of the past have 
been notable gatherings, the seventh an- 
nual convention,which has just been held 
in Chicago, was by far the most import- 
ant of the series. In numbers it far sur- 
passed all others, embracing as it did be- 
tween four and five thousand delegates, 
representing 1,800 societies in 1,200 dif- 
ferent cities and towns, in thirty-one 
States and Territories. 
The great Armory Hall of Battery D 
in Chicago was crowded morning, after- 
noon and evening with an immense au- 
dience, whose enthusiasm not even the 
fierce rays of a Chicagosun, untempered 
by the lake breeze, could wilt or wither. 
Unbounded zeal, well directed and sen- 
sible, withal, was displayed, and it was 
evident from the spirit of the Convention 
that there was nothing the young people 
would not do “for Christ and _ the 
Church.” In this great assembly of the 
choicest Christian youth from all parts of 
the land there was much of the heroic, 
martyr spirit, but instead of dying for 
Christ thése young people will be called 
upon to live for Christ. 

The speaking throughout the four days’ 
session was of the very highest order. 


were Prof. W. R.Harper, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., 
Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D.D., Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, Rev. James W. Brook, 
D.D., and Mrs. G. R. Alden(Pansy) who 
read a delightful Christian Endeavor 
story. Matters of detail in regard to 
the distinctive features of Christian En- 
deavor work were also taken up and dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The 
supreme importance of the “Prayer- 
meeting Pledge,” the consecration meet- 
ing, and the different phases of commit- 
tee work received due attention. Per- 
haps the most important advance step 
which was taken was the proposal of an 
amendment to the Model Constitution by 
the President of the united society, in 
regard to the relation of what may be 
called the “Christian Endeavor gradua- 
tes,” 2. ¢., those who have been trained in 
the Society for usefulness in the church. 
The amendment provides that the older 
active members, when the time comes 
that they can attend but one meeting 
in the week shall be expected to attend 
the church meeting, and that the prayer- 
meeting pledge shall apply to the church 
meeting. So long as they are faithful to 
this meeting they are to remain honorary 
or affiliated members of the society. 
This amendment is to be carried into ef- 
fect by the various Lockout Committees, 
in conjunction with the pastors, and thus 
a constant stream of new life, if the pas- 
tors desire it, will be infused into the 
church, prayer-meeting, and the responsi- 
bility of the Society will be constantly 
transferred to the younger members. 
Another important matter was the 
presentation by Prof. W. R. Harper of a 
systematic plan of Bible study, which will 
doubtless be adopted generally by the So- 
cieties. The spiritual tone of the meeting 
was noticeable for great earnestness and 
intensity, and yet well balanced by com- 
mon sense. The early morning prayer- 
meetings at half past six were thronged 
with devout worshipers, and the closing 
consecration meeting was one of marvel- 
lous spiritual power. More than three thou- 
sand remained to it, and hundreds _par- 
ticipated in it. A great many pastors 
from all parts of the country and of all 
denominations were present, and all 
freely expressed the opinion that it was, 
In many respects,the most remarkable re- 
ligious convention ever held. 

The most notable feature of the Con- 
vention was the loyalty of the young 
people to the churches with which they 
are connected. This was insisted on by 
many speakers and was received with the 
greatest favor by the young people them- 
selves. The President of the united So- 
ciety in his address emphasized this and 
proposed an addition tothe ““Model Con- 
stitution” of the Societies, providing for 
the closest connection with the church 


on the part of the young people. Com. 


Among the many well-known speakers | 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


5 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street, 


Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park, Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, please report themselves 
at ohce to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


CHURCHES AND MEMBERS THAT DO 
NOT GIVE. 


Secretary Barrows, in his report to the 
last annual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society, says : 

« Our Congregational churches have 
an average membership of something 
over one hundred. How many of the 
hundred are only nominal. adherents? 
How many are alive, active, ready to co- 
Operate with the paster in every good 
work? Do one-half belong to the latter 
class? One-quarter? One-eighth ? 
You will rarely find a church that has 
not more than one consecrated woman 
in it, though there are many without a 
single consecrated man. 

“It should be said that there are 
churches the majority of whose members 
are devoted disciples of the Lord Jesus, 
ready to engage in personal work and to 
give liberally of their means to every 
benevolent and missionary cause. Such 
churches are like a city set on a hill; 
they are known, seen and felt to the ends 
of the earth. But are they not the ex- 
ception? Certain facts would seem to 
indicate that they are. Last year there 
were five thousand evangelical churches 
in the United States that did not give a 
dollar to the cause of foreign missions. 
Probably nearly one-fifth of them were 
Congregational churches. At any rate, 
there were nearly nine hundred of our 
Congregational churches that made no 
contribution to their Home Missionary 
Society! It is stated that members of 
our Protestant churches tothe number of 
nearly four millions do not give a dollar 
to the support of the gospel anywhere, 
and a still greater number gave nothing 
like what they should have done in pro- 
portion totheir means. For while their 
wealth is estimated at over $10,000,000, 
ooo, andthe annual increase of this 
wealth at over $400,000,000, their 
annual contributions to home and foreign 
missions are only $7,000,000, 

‘Our Congregational churches have 
the honorable distinction of giving more 
in proportion to means and membership 
than any other body of Christians. But 
measured by any high standard they 
have nothing to boast of. Last year our 
nearly half-million members gave about 
eighty cents a piece to their church- 
planting society. The gifts from the liv- 
ing and the bequests from the dead en- 
abled the Society to commission fifteen 
hundred and eighty-four Home Mission- 
aries. If to these there be added those 
supported by the American Board, the 
American Missionary Association and 
the Sunday-school Society, the total will 
reach not far from twenty-two hundred 
—i. ¢., about one missionary to every 
two hundred church members. But 
would one missionary for every one hun- 
dred members be too much to expect? 
This proportion would double the present 
force. 

‘Tf your Societies had the money there 
is little doubt they could secure the 
missionaries. There are now over 
twenty-five hundred young men and 
women connected with our institutions 
of learning willing to enter these fields 
white for harvest. But how can they 
go unless they be sent? And how can 
your Societies send these new recruits 
when their present resources are hardly 
equal to the support of the army already 
inthe field? The officers of your Home 
Missionary Society have refused invita- 
tions to address the students of our 
theological seminaries to press upon them 
the claims of this work, because we were 
not able to send out all who were, with- 
out any solicitation, offering to go. 

‘“The responsibility for this state of 
things must be thrown upon the churches, 
where it belongs; or rather upon the in- 
dividual Christians comprising these 
churches. Some are doing their full 
duty. Some are doing more than their 
duty; they are making sacrifices that 
ought not to be required of them. Flow 
can the faithful few be increased to the 
faithful many? In other words, how 
can the now latent force of the church 
be brought into action? This is a 
question of vital importance. There is 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the present condition of affairs, and, this 
in itself is an encouraging sign. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The last meeting of the Monday Club 
was fully attended and one of much in- 
terest. Rev. C. M. Blake presented a 
paper on “ Morals and Education.” Rev. 
Dr. Atkinson of Portland, Or., gave an 
excellent review of the National Educa- 
tional Association meetings held last 
week in this city. Quite a number of 
visitors was present. The meeting of 
the Club next Monday will be one of 
interest. Rev. Dr. Bothwell, formerly 
Chancellor of the Columbia University, 
but now of Oakland, will present the 
subject, ‘‘The Educational Develop- 
ment of the Colored Race.” 

Rev. Dr. Hirst, President of the M. 
E. college at Santa Clara, occupied the 
pulpit of the First church in this city last 
Sabbath. 


At Plymouth church Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der officiated for the first time after his 
vacation. 
am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” At night he lectured on * The 
Relation of Education to Religion.” 


The Pundita Ramabai will be at Ply- 
mouth church next Sabbath evening. 


Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond has returned 
after his brief vacation and preached to 
his people in Bethany church. His 
text in the morning was, ‘*The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” At night he 
commenced a new series of discourses 
on the Book of Judges. His special 
subject was Sampson. 

Rev. M. S. Croswell spent Sunday 
morning with the Market-street church, 
Oakland. At night he was at the Mar- 
iners’ church in this city. 

Rev. J. F. Bacon was at Olivet church 
in the morning. Rev. W. N. Meserve 
officiated at night. 

* As he thinketh in his heart, so is 
he,” was Pastor Bickfurd’s text at Lorin. 
At night he commenced a series of Sun- 
day evening lectures on ‘Church His- 
tory.” 

Rev. A. L. Rankin was at Petaluma 
last Sunday. 

Rev. Dr. Atkinson of Oregon officiated 
at Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. 
His subject was, ‘God Glorifying His 
Son.” 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell recently entered 
upon his pastoral work with the Second 
church, Oakland; is doing extensive 
pastoral visitation, and is having increas- 
ing congregations. 

*“God’s Gifts to Us,” and “Our Gifts to 
God,” were the subjects at Crockett last 
Sunday. 

Nine new members were received to 
the Fresno church at the communion 
July 1st; seven by letter, and two on 
confession of faith. 


Rev. A. B. Brown has filled the pulpit 
of the First Congregational church of 
Salem, Or., the last two Sabbaths. The 
church voted him a call for one year. 
The last three days, July 17-19th, have 
been the hottest of the season, the mer- 


cury ranging from 94 to 98 in the shade. 
E. S. K. 


At Albany, Or., on July 15th, four 
members were received into the church 
on profession of faith, and one by letter. 


THE Bay AssociaTion.—The Bay 
Association met at Haywards Monday, 
the oth inst. There were only six pres- 
ent; two of these were visitors. Dr. 
Benton was elected Moderator, and W. 
W. Madge Scribe, in place of Rev. W. 
W. Scudder, who, like so many others, 
was away on vacation. Dr. Willey and 
Rev. M. Croswell, our visitors, were ask- 
ed to sit as corresponding members. 
The business of the Association was tak- 
en up after opening exercises of devotion, 
led by the Moderator. Every member 
was ready with his “sermon plan.” 
Brother Rodgers’ request for the renewal 
of his approbaticn for another year was 
granted, and Brother T. T. Frickstad was 
dismissed at his own request to the San 
Joaquin Valley Association. The lunch 
served in the lecture-room of the church 
by the ladies was most ample, and am- 
ply enjoyed by the Association. After 
lunch Brother Frear read the sermon, 
which was an excellent one. It was 
fairly and favorably criticised. Drs. 
Benton and Willey gave a very interest- 
ing report of the work of the Conference 
in Portland and the Association in 
Seattle, W. T. They thought. the outlook 
in those fields most hopeful. Oregon 
and Washington Territory Congregation- 
alism had evidently made a most favor- 
able impression upon them. The breth- 
ren were apparently very desirous that 
their presence in Haywards should not 
be burdensome, for we had scarcely got 
ready to look at them when they were 
away to the train like a flash. We trust, 
however, that they enjoyed their visit as 
much as their visit was enjoyed by us. 

W. W. Mapce, Scribe pro tem. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—In Pasadena, in two 
two years and a half the church has 
grown from a meinbership of 32 to over 
400. Rev. F. M. Price of New York 
city is supplying the San Jose pulpit dur- 
ing the absence of Rev. H. C. Minton. 

Baptist.—Dr. E. H. Gray has resign- 
ed his pastorate in Oakland. Rev. 
Bunyan Spencer of this city has resigned 
his pastorate. Rev. M. D. Gage has 
returned to California. 


M. Marabet in a recent communica- 
tion to the Paris Academy of Medicine 
states that after examining 3,000 convict- 
ed criminals he found that of the vaga- 
bonds and the mendicants, 70 per cent. 
were drunkards ; of the assassins and in- 
cendiaries, 50 and 57; of robbers, 71; 
of those convicted of crimes against the 
person, 88 per cent ; and of those guilty 
of attacks on property, 77 per cent. were 
alcoholics. Of 100 criminal youths under 
20, 64 are already drunkards. Drunken- 
ness has greatly increased in France 
since the consumption of spirits has sup- 
plemented that or wine. 


in. 


Bisa 0 City, Penn., is “in hot wat- 
” and finds small comfort i in the pros- 
veil that as a concomitant it will be al- 
most impossible for the water pipes to 
freeze next winter. The Allegheny Wa- 
ter Department recently put in a steam 
condenser, and for the last month the wat 
er has been so hot that neither men nor 
mules could drink it, nor could it be 
used for bathing purposes until cooled. 
The engineer says the steam purifies the 
water, which is the best, but consumers 
talk of applying to the courts to enjoin 
the use of the condenser. 


His morning text was, “I/| 


THE MAN OVERBOARD. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


He was one of the crew of the Eureka 
on a recent trip to San Francisco. The 
vessel was under full headway, but 
approaching a landing. The man had 
just passed me, on the rail, dragging one 
of the heavy hawsers. A slight sound 
caused me to turn my head, and the 
sailor was not to be seen. I sprang to 
my feet, and looked over the ship’s side, 
then along some distance astern, to see 
the man struggling in the water. Others 
saw him at the same time. The cry, 
“Man overboard!” was taken up; a 
life-buoy was thrown out; a boat was 
launched; and soon as possible the 
steamer brought to a stop. All this, 
however, took time, and meanwhile those 
unemployed were gathered at the stern, 
watching the terrible struggle for life. 
Further and further away we were drift- 
ing from him, until only his head could 
be occasionally discerned as he rose to 
the top of a wave. The sea was run- 
ning high; the life buoy a great way off ; 
and, though the man was powerful and 
an expert swimmer, it seemed impossible 
for him to live amid those billows long 
enough to reach that float, or to be 
reached by the boat, although urged on 
by vigorous strokes. But he did it; the 
buoy was grasped ; and, upheld by it, he 
remained afloat until his rescuers drew 
him to their refuge. Without delay the 
boat was turned about, the rescued man 
aiding his companions at the oars. How 
I looked at that man as, time and again, 
he passed me during the remainder of 
the voyage! And how that cry, ** Man 
overboard!” rang in my ears then, and 
since! Alas, how sadly common an 
event in the voyage of life it typifies ! 
They drop from our side every day. 
We hardly have time to miss them before 
they are far away, engulfed in tempestu- 
Ous vice and evil ways. No one can 
have reached middle life without more 
than one painful memory of such loss. 
The friends of our youth, where are they ? 
This one sunk or sinking into a drunk- 
ard’s grave; that one whelmed in dis- 
honest ways; and others still tossed 
about amid the temptations which heave 
the surface of society. Overboard, over- 
board! these fellow-travellers of ours, 
they fall so fast that our hearts even 
cease to feel the terrific significance of 
their loss, or appreciate the grace which 
has kept our standing sure. 


These friends of ours, then, overboard, 
but not yet in desperate straits, what 
shall we urge upon them? Manifestly, 
to battle for their lives. It is no longer 
a simple question of keeping out of 
danger. They areinit. It is heaving 
and rolling all about them, and they 
must accept the deadly struggle. It 
must not bea holiday task, not one 
interest among a thousand, but the su- 
preme effort of their lives, to which every 
energy shall be devoted, and every dis- 
tracting pursuit give way. On this we 
must insist, that for those who have 
fallen recovery must become the busi- 
ness of life. Itistheir only hope. Any 
less degree of resolution is the equivalent 
of ruin. This one thing must so possess 
them that to its doing every helping 
agency be enlisted, whether their own or 
others’. Let them look upon that sailor, 
concentrating all his energies into the 
mighty effort to reach the floating buoy, 
and be taught by him. 


But those of us who by God’s grace 
may not have fallen thus, what effect 
shall these instances of human weakness 
have upon us? Just what the sight of 
that struggling sailor produced upon our 
ship’s company—sympathy, the sympathy 
of those who realize that it is a conflict 
of life and death, with the odds on the 
side of death ; the sympathy of those who, 
taught by the Son of God, realize what 
the death of a human being involves; 
active thought bent to the means of 
rescue ; helping hands laid upon what- 
ever provisions can be reached ; a _ will- 
ingness to sacrifice time, strength, money, 
anything, to this most worthy end. Amid 
all and after all our efforts, such prayer 
as, I am sure, some of us put up in 
behalf of that struggling fellow-man to 
Him whom even the wind and the 
sea Obey, whose arm omnipotent can 
pluck hell’s victim even from the jaws of 
death. Ah, how helpless the most will- 
ing often find themselves before these 
problems of spiritual rescue! How often 
our only resource must be, Help, Lord, 
or he perisheth. 

Nor could I, musing on this event, 
failto gain new impressions as to the 
comparative worth of reformatory 
agencies. In that life-buoy thrown from 
the ship was a symbol of the pledge, a 
real, though partial and temporary 
remedy, for those who awake to find 
themselves sinking in the sea of worldli- 
ness andsin. It sufficed to keep the 
man’s head above water and give support 
until the complete relief should come. 
He was not saved thereby, only held in 
a salvable condition. The full and 
complete rescue came to him in that 
boat urged on by stalwart arms sent 
from the ship. Only when reached by 
this, laid hold on by friendly hands, and 
lifted into its strong embrace, could the 
man be counted safe. Just so it is with 
those who struggle amid the waves of 
sin. The only absolute rescue is that 
which our Lord Jesus Christ affords—a 
rescue not merely from some special form 
of sin, but from sin of every name, in 
every sphere. It is borne to him by 
companions who are also the representa- 
tives of-the living Lord. And it is as he 
is thus laid hold of by Jesus and brought 
into the embrace of His mighty love 
that one realizes a complete deliverance 
from sin. 


That feature of the rescue, where the 


‘man just drawn from the water seated 
‘himself at the oar, and aided his deliv- 
erers’ toil, was also very significant. 
‘* When thou art converted,” said the 
Lord to Peter, ‘ strengthen thy brethern.”’ 
He was doing that. And every re- 
deemed sinner may find instruction here. 
Salvation which is merely personal is but 
a maimed and stunted thing at the best. 
It is completed only in the larger life of 
society. In the very moment of rescue 
each saved soul receives the commission, 
“Go preach the gospel to every creature.” 
That is the spirit of the company into 
which divine grace brings him; that 
henceforth should be his supreme, all-en- 
grossing interest. And so in each de- 
liverance should be heard distinctly the 
prelude of other songs of triumph. 

But, after all, it is better not to fall 
than to be recovered. And [I incline to 
think that the best result of ‘‘ Big Louis’ ” 
adventure was its lesson of caution. At 
least this, I am sure, isthe most profit- 
able use of the manifold incidents of 
moral and spiritual loss and recovery. 
Alas, it is not every man overboard 
whom the sea gives back to friends! 
Few, indeed, comparatively, are they 
whom rescuing hands can so lay hold of 
as to restore to the ranks of the virtuous. 
The hope must be largely in those whose 
standing is still secure, specially in the 
youth, that they betimes may learn the 
lesson, and avoid the slip which may so 
easily prove fatal. Upon them the eyes 
must be principally turned; in their 
behalf the prayer must ascend. God 
grant that such may be the beneficent 
force going out from the broken, sinful 
lives, so sadly common in these days! 
God grant to all our youth grace rightly 
to interpret the lesson and avoid the 
fall, to grow up into Christ in all things ! 


LETTER FROM OLYMPIA. 


Epitors Paciric: I would be glad to 
read more in your valuable paper about 
“The Pacific Coast Council of Congre- 
gational Churches,” which met at Port- 
land, Oregon, the last week in June. 
There was a halo about it, to me, that I 
wish to prolong, considering myself great- 
ly privileged to have been one of the 
delegates elected to attend that meet- 
ing. 

I have been accustomed to attend our 
local associations, and meet dear Chris- 
tian friends of neighboring cities; but 
here were brought together the extrem- 
es of Southern California and of North- 
ern Washington, with the intervening 
links of San Francisco and Portland, 
some of whose ministers were the first, 
and are yet the strongest pillars of 
our denomination on this Coast. The 
names of Benton, McLean, Willey, etc., 
with Atkinson and other worthies of the 
Northwest, revive the early associations 
of many of the pioneers who passed 
through your city in the early fifties for 
this Northern clime. 

We recall a visit tothe First Congre- 
gational church, in Happy Valley, whose 
pastor, Rev. S. H. Willey, was President 
of the late Council. There was one no- 
table absence from that Council—Rev. 
Cushing Eells, the only surviving minister 
of “the First Missionary Band,” who 
reached this Coast just fifty years ago, and 
all that time he has been one of the most 
unwearied and useful workers in the 
“Master’s Vineyard,” even to this day; 
but I learn that now, in his ripened old 
age, he is beginning to take a much-need- 


‘ted rest. After the lapse of all these 


years, it surely is cause for great thank- 
fulness that so many of the early work- 
ers, who have been scattered abroad, 
bearing the heat and burdens of founda- 
tion-work, have been permitted to remain 
and rejoice in this grand consummation 
of their hopes, by the completion of the 
Oregon and California Railroad—the 
iron band that unites our whole Coast 
in one great field, from the extreme of 
the Southern vine-land at 32 degrees, to 
the Northern boundary of 49 degrees, 
which joins us to our British neighbors. 
I suppose that Idaho and Nevada also 
come in to this Union, and all west of 
the Rocky mountains. Am _ glad that 
some of you have visited our Northern 
limits, and as we can now travel by steam 
from one end of the Coast to the other, 
we may hope for a more united interest 
in many things, which has been well be- 
gun by the union of all the churches in 
THE PAciFICc, as our representative 
newspaper, and in the one Theological 
Seminary for the training of our minis- 
try. Your editor, Dr. B., has seen 
something of the beauty of our vast in- 
land sea, from Tacoma to Port Town- 
send, which was formerly called ‘‘Admir- 
alty Inlet,” and even across the Strait of 
Juan De Fuca, he has looked through 
the key-hole of ‘‘Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions, at Victoria; but he did’ noé visit 
that part of the Inlet which was the or- 
iginal ‘*Puget Sound” of history, extend- 
ing from ‘‘the Narrows,” above the open- 
ing of Commencement bay, to Olympia, 
at the extreme southern head of naviga- 
tion. The capital city is connected with 
all lines of travel, by railroad and steam- 
boat daily; and wehope that our Califor- 
nia friends will not ignore its existence, 
when next they come North for a change 
or a rest. 

Within a few days we have had a no- 
table arrival from Sheldon, Ia., of a Con- 
gregational minister—Rev. L. W. Brint- 
nall, with his family. He was a native 
of Vermont, but educated at Oberlin, O., 
and, after thirty-two years of active ser- 
vice in Iowa, has turned to our more sa- 
lubrious climate for rest and help. His 
son, Professor B. W. Brintnall, and wife, 
who have charge of Olympia public 
school, came among us some months ago, 
and now, this late arrival of five earnest 
Christian souls will be a strong addition 


|to the working force in our little church. 


The church is now moving for a new 

Estey organ, as they are to get specially 
favorable terms from the agent here, a 
young Mr. Talcott, who is a member of 
Our congregation. Not long ago our 
church and congregation received a pro- 
posal from the Presbyterian church of 
this city to join them in a general picnic 
by steamer to one of our lovely and spa- 
cious inlets, The invitation was cordial- 
ly accepted, but the the carrying-out of 
the plan was temporarily. defeated by the 
sudden death of one of our oldest citi- 
zens in that congregation, and the severe 
illness of two others. Postponed indefi- 
nitely is still the present aspect of the 
prente. 

We learn that Rev. W. B. Lee, the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, having 
been a great sufferer by rheumatism for 
many months, is about to take a six 
weeks’ vacation, for complete rest and 
change of scenes. H. H. S. 

July 20, 1888. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


More than one-half the scholarships 
given at Cornell this year were won by 
female students. The scholarships were 
given as prizes for the best records in 
mathematics, architecture and botany. 


The first Spanish Juvenile Teetotal 
Society in the world is the Juvenile 
Temple formed last April at Monte 
Video, South America, by Rev. Geo. 
Viney in connection with the Good Tem- 
plar Order. Its superintendent is Seno- 
rita Quano Puente. ; 


At a recent meeting held by brewers 
in Sandusky, Ohio, so it is reported, one 
of ‘the mottoes stretched on the walls at 
the place of meeting bore these words: 
** Down with the white-livered clergy and 
the Sunday-schools.”’ 


Pundita Ramabai has received an in- 
vitation from Tokio, Japan to, visit the 
W. C. T. U. there on her return journey 
to India. This union has decided to 
issue regularly a bulletin of temperance 
items after the plan adopted by our Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. 


The Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has placed wall-pockets in the buildings 
occupied by the volunteer fire companies 
of that city and expects soon to have 
them also in other places. These pockets 
are kept filled with religious papers and 
other good literature. 


A gentleman who had spent several 
months in Kansas said recently: ‘‘ The 
debasing effect on children which comes 
from a familiarity with liquor saloons 
was never forcibly presented to me until 
I went to a State where saloons are un- 
known. Kansas is filled with boys ten 
years old and under who never saw a 
saloon since they can remember. They 
never saw a man under the influence of 
liquor. Being wholly withdrawn from 
the sight of it, nearly all of them will 
have no more desire for drink on arriving 
at man’s estate than they will have for 
opium or hasheesh. Though I am not 


if the Kansas people were doing a wise 
thing in keeping public drinking-places 
out of their State. Of course quantities 
of liquor does reach the State in jugs, 
kegs and barrels from Kansas City and 
elsewhere, but the rising generation is 
not materially affected, for the old fellows 
monopolize all the stuff that comes by 
express, and they are shy about letting 
people know they have it. The national 
government, by the way, is engaged in a 
very small business in Kansas. It has 
agents there who sell government liquor 
licenses to all who want them. These 
licenses, the Supreme Court has held, 
cannot be used as evidence of liquor- 
selling in state prosecution. 


a Prohibitionist, it really looks to me as | 


Where. to Buy 


& Largest Music Store on the Chat 


EVERY GRADE OF ' EXOELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUOED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir hy Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 
IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use ia 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:at low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


3” Agents for leading Church Organs. | 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


BOOKS 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood Celebrated Royal 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, eg 
ya Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 

8. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental, 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence in day and home schools desires ta 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M. 8. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 
Oal. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


VER 100 MORE CANVASSERS WANTED 

te sell our subscription Family Bibles, 

and Father Chiniquy’s “Fifty Years in the 

Church of Rome.” Write for terms and 
give references. 


BRIER «& DOBBINS, 


(Successors to W. W. Brier & Son.) 
42 Geary STREET, - San Francisco, Oal. 


Coast residents as the BIBLE 


represented on the coast. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


HOUSE. Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, : 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


of 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


Bo NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new store, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


AT THE TOP 


The sweetest cherrics, mind you, lad, 
Grow highest on the tree; 

And would you win the fairest fruit, 
One thing I'll say to thee: 

It falls not at the clinking gay 
Of any idler’s pelf; 

You'll bave to climb the rugged tree 
And gather for yourself. 


"Tis vain to wait the fruit to fall, 
Or pelt the tree with stones; 

You'll have to struggle bravely up, 
And risk some broken bones; 

You only waste your time below, 
And get indifferent pay; 

If you would reach the ripest fruit, 
Just throw your fears away. 


Tis so with everything in life 
That's worth the owning, lad; 
With learning, wealth and character— 


The best the good and great bave had. 


They come not at the nod or hest 
Of any idle hand; 

"Tis only those who bravely toil 
May have them at command. 


If, then, you want the ripest fruit, 
Just labor till you win; 
But mind thee, boy, while up you climb, 
Keep heart and band from sin; 
The best and grandest guerdon, lad, 
If bought with wicked wage, 
No peace or comfort yields at last, 
But curses on your age. 
— Christian Observer. 


THE BIG BROTHER. 


BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


It was a treat to the little Ransoms to 
be allowed to enter the big brother’s 
room. Indeed, it was a wonderful place, 
and I always used to feel highly honored 
when I had a peep into it myself. 

To begin with, Joe Ransom was a tall 
Sophomore at college, when Will and 
Bert were boys of nine and twelve. 
What Joe thought and did and said was, 
therefore, of vast importance in the eyes 
of the juniors, That he was stroke in 
the college boat crew, and had carried 
off all the honors of his class in study, 
helped to magnity him in their opinion ; 
and really the other fellows sometimes 
felt as though the Ransoms were much 
too boastful of their big brother. Had 
nobody in town such a possession ex- 
cept those two? After the day, however, 
when little Eugene Peters fell into the 
mill-stream, and Joe Ransom, loitering 
by in tennis-shirt and knickerbockers, 
dashed into the current, and saved the 
boy just as he was sinking the fateful 
third time, he became the village hero; 
and every boy who belonged to Town- 
send Corners felt a thrill when the gal- 
lant rescue found its way, nobody could 
imagine how, into a great city newspa- 
per. Just one line, in sinall type, in an 
obscure corner, but that was enough to 
star Joe Ransom’s name with glory, 
which was not soon to fade. 

Returning to the room, however, I 
want to tell you of a talk that went on 
there one evening at dusk, when Bert, 
Will, Sammy Gleason, Art Fish, and 
three or four more boys, had been look- 
ing at Joe’s collection of moths and but- 
terflies, inspecting his birds’ eggs and 
stamps, and hearing him tell the story of 
his latest mountain climb. 

The clock struck eight, and Mr. Ran- 
som, from the foot of the stairs, called, 
“Time for prayers, Joe!” 

** Come, boys,” said Joe, putting down 
the fishing-tackle he had been adjusting, 
and promptly leading the way. Art 
hung back, but Bert drew him on, and 
presently they were all joining, almost 
before they knew it, in the evening 
hymn : 

‘* Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 

It is not night if thou be near.” 

Mrs. Ransom sat at the piano and 
played, her husband sang bass, Gertrude 
and Lucy supplied the soprano and alto, 
Joe’s voice was a fine baritone, and the 
boys each added something in sweetness 
and freshness to the melody. 

‘That was charming!” said Mrs,. 
Ransom, as the last note died away. 
‘“‘ Papa, shall we sing another hymn ?” 

“Two or three, if you like,” he re- 
plied, and one favorite after another was 
asked for and sung. | 

Then Gertrude read a chapter, and 
Mr. Ransom said very simply: 

“Joe, I am tired this evening. I 
wish you would pray.” 

Without the least hesitation, and as 
simply as if he were speaking to some 
one who stood at his side, the big fellow 
made a brief prayer, after which they all 
went upstairs again to his den. 

Art Fish had been staying away from 
Sunday-school lately. He thought him- 
self too large to go, now that he was fif- 
teen ; and, though nobody at home knew 
it, he had grown very careless about 
reading the Bible and praying. He felt 
ashamed and uneasy now, as the words 
of Joe’s prayer lingered in his mind : 

“Forgive us for anything wrong we 
have done this day. Make us kinder, 
truer, more gentle, with each other. 
Keep us safely when we sleep, and 
may we waken to-morrow to be Thy 

brave soldiers and servants.” 

Finally, Art spoke : 3 

** Joe,” said he, ‘do you think a fel- 
low can be a Christian without joining 
the church ?” | 

“Tet me get at your meaning, Art,” 
said Joe. ‘* What do you suppose makes 

anybody a Christian ?” 

‘‘ Believing in Christ, I suppose.” 

‘‘Certainly. Well, what’s the next 


owning the belief? Suppose, Art, that 
you like and believe in me, and some 
stranger comes along who knows nothing 
about me whatever. Would you be 
ashamed to say, ‘I think you may de- 
pend on Joe Ransom ; he is my friend ? ” 

“ What do you take me for?” inquir- 


‘Well, suppose you are in somebody’s 
company, and suddenly you hear my 
name mentioned slightingly, and the per- 
son who speaks of me gives those who 
listen an unfair impression, what then? ” 

*‘Of course, I’d speak up for you. 
I’m not a coward.” 

“If we were using Bible words, Art, 
we would say that you would confess 
me. You would let everybody know 
that, as for you, you were ready to stand 
or fall by Joe Ramson, that Joe Ramson 
was a man you'd tie to, that you’d stake 
your life on his honor.” 

Art drew himself up proudly. 

‘‘T rather think that states the case, 
old fellow,” he said. 

“There, then, is precisely what a 
Christian does when he joins the church. 
He confesses Christ before all the world. 
Just as a soldier enlists, and is not 
ashamed of his uniform, or a sailor is 
ready to die for his flag, a Christian 
owns his Master, when he stands up and 
confesses him. 

“Then,” Joe went on, “he gets him- 
self intosuch good company. It’ssome- 
times hard to fight all alone, but a man 
fights splendidly with his captain ahead 
of him, and a lot of true comrades by 
his side. Why, three or four soidiers 
have faced hundreds, when standing to- 
gether in a strong position. Don’t you 
know what I’m driving at ?” | 

Little Bert here spoke, rather timidly : 


son for our joining the church, if we love 
Christ.” 

‘Yes, Bert,” said Joe. 

“Tt is,’ the little fellow proceeded, 
‘‘ because he told us to do so”; and he 
repeated, reverently, ‘* Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Soon after, the little assembly broke 
up; but, at the next communion, Art 
united with the church. He had taken 
his place again in his class, and had 
shown that he was not ashamed to be 
seen engaged in Christian work. But, 
when he was asked what decided him, 
at last, to take the right step, he said, 
‘* My talk with Bert’s big brother one 
summer evening.” — Sunday - School 
Times. 


THE HOMELESS SINGER. 


On a cold, dark night, when the wind 
was blowing hard, Conrad, a worthy citi- 
zen of a little town in Germany, sat play- 
ing his flute, while Ursula, his wife, was 
preparing supper. They heard a sweet 
voice singing outside. 

Tears filled the good man’s eyes, as 

he said: What a fine, sweet voice ! 
What a pity it should be spoiled by be- 
ing tried in such weather ! ” 
‘‘T think it is the voice of a child. 
Let us open the door and see,” said his 
wife, who had lost a little boy not long 
before, and whose heart was open to 
take pity on the little wanderer. 

Conrad opened the door, and saw a 
ragged child, who said, ‘‘ Charity, good 
sir, for Christ’s sake.” ; 

“Come in, my little one,” said he; 
“you shall rest with me for the night.” 

The boy said, Thank God!” and 
entered. He was given some supper, 
and then he told them that he was the 
son of a poor miner, and wanted to be 
a priest. He wandered about and sang, 
and lived on the money people gave 
him. His kind friends would not let 
him talk much, but sent him to bed. 
When he was was asleep, they looked in 
upon him, and were so pleased with his 
pleasant face that they determined to 
keep him, if he was willing. ' 

In the morning they found he was 
only too glad to remain. 

They sent him to school, and after- 
wards he entered a monastery. There 
he found the Bible, which he read, and 
from which he learned the way of life. 
He became the great preacher and re- 
former, Martin Luther. Little did Con- 
1ad and Ursula think of what they were 
doing when they cared for this ‘‘ least of 
these my brethren” !-S. S. Advocate. 


MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Never be idle. When your hands are 
not usefully employed, attend to the cul- 
tivation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Keep good company or none at all. 
Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. 

When you speak to a person, look him 
in the face. 

Good company and excellent conver- 
sation are the very sinews of virtue. 
Good character is above all things 
else. 

Never listen to loose or idle conversa- 
tion. | 

You had better be poisoned in your 
blood than in your principles. 

Your character cannot be essentially 
injured, except by your own acts. 

Early in life secure a practical busi- 
ness education. 

Do not make too great haste to be 
rich, if you would prosper. 

Small and steady gains give compe- 
tency with tranquillity of mind. 

Never play games of chance, or make 
bets of any description. 

Avoid temptation through the fear that 
you may not withstand it at last. 

Drink no intoxicating liquors. 

Never run in debt, unless you see a 
way to get out again. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would 
be happy. 

Save when you are young to spend 
when you are old. 

Aim high in life, but not so high that 
you cannot hit anything. 


An Indiana court has naturalized a 


‘‘Mamma says there is another rea- 


} accuse the Father of All very bitterly, 


THE LEGEND OF THE GREAT DIPPER. 


BY SARA E, WILTSE, 


is the story : 


children, so love to form, has a deep 
meéaning, which you are not to forget as 
long as the stars shine. 


asking makes me quite as happy as my 
telling can make you. 
“See the dear baby stars running to 


while she spoke. 


ued the Lady Moon, “there was once a 
great trouble and sorrow. No; it was 
not in the earth-world, my dear,” she 
said to a tiny star, who always asked 
questions. “It was not in the Heaven 
world either, but in another far away 
world where many children lived. For 
some good reason, which only the Father 
knows, the people and children, the ani- 
mals, and every living thing were suffer- 
ing great thirst ; no water, nor dew, nor 
drop of moisture could they find any- 
where. 

“Tt was very horrible, and the people 
were very near to death. 

‘A little child of that world went out 
alone in the dry, dark night, carrying a 
little tin dipper, and prayed very earnestly 
for just that little cup of water; and 
when she lifted the little cup, it was 
brimming with clear, cold water, which 
would not spill, though she ran rapidly, 
her hand trembling with her faintness ; 
for she did not taste the water, having 
prayed for another’s need. As she ran 
she stumbled and fell ; for she was very 
weak, and when feeling about, trying to 
rise, she touched a little dog that seemed 
to be dying of its thirst, and the good 
child poured a few drops of the precious 
water in the palm of her hand and let 
the dog lap it. He seemed as much 
refreshed as if he had drank from a river, 
The child could not see in the dark what 
had happened to her cup; but we saw and 
sang for joy ; the cup turned to silver 
and grew larger, the water not having be- 
come less, but more by her giving. 

“She hurried onto give the water to 
one who was quite unable to come to 
meet her—none other than her own, 
dear mamma, who took the water eagerly 
as one in a deadly fever of thirst, but, 
without putting it to her lips, for she 
heard, just then, a weak moan, which 
came from her faithful servant who tried 
to raise her mistress’ head, but found she 
had not the strength, The mother 
pressed the dipper into the hands of the 
maid, and made her drink, feeling her 
own life so wasted that one cup of water 
could not renew it. And neither maid- 
servant nor mother noticed that the dip- 
per changed from silver to gold, and 
grew larger than before. The good 
servant was about to give each member 
of the family one spoonful of the 
precious water, when a stranger entered 
dressed in a costume unknown in that 
country, speaking a strange tongue, but 
showing the same signs of thirst and 
distress asthemselves. The maidservant 
said: ‘Sacred are the needs of the 
stranger in a strange land,’ and pressed 
the dipper to the parched lips of the faint- 
ing man. 

“Then the great wonder was wrought, 
and the golden dipper flashed forth in- 
crusted with the most precious diamonds, 
containing a fountain of gushing water 
which supplied the thirsting nation as 
freely and surely as it quenched the 
thirst of the little dog. Then the stran- 
ger said: ‘Blessed is he that giveth a 
cup of water in my name.’ 

‘And the possession of a dipper blaz- 
ing with diamonds is in this country a 
sure badge of royalty ; for no one can 
buy or receive one asa gift, nor can 
fathers bequeath them to children. 
“Fach child is given a tin dipper at 
its birth, and only by truly unselfish acts 
can the diamond one be bought. 

“Some of the foolish people have not 
yet learned its secret, and they go about 
seeking to exchange their tin for silver, 
by doing kind things. Sometimes they 


because they grow old possessing only 
the tin dipper ; for the secret of the ex- 
change can no more be told than the 
beautiful flashing, sparkling diamonds 
can be purchased. 

“Sometimes there are great surprises 
when people give up the hope of such a 
possession and forget themselves ; for 
then they often find the cast-away tin 
bearing evidence in silver, gold, or even 
diamonds ; that somehow they have be- 
come royal ; but by that time they have 
no vanity because of their fortune. 
Only modest, thankful, brave, happy 
feelings possess the owners of diamond 
dippers.” 

The Lady Moon now lifted a white 
finger toward the east, which was growing 
rosy, and the baby stars all knelt a 
moment, looking like white-robed nuns 
at prayers. Then the morning wind 
swept aside the blue silken curtain of the 
sky, and the Mamma Moon followed her 
children into heaven, to do or play what- 
ever the Father had planned for them 
while they were out shining for his earth 
children.-—Independent. 


PIES AND CIVILIZATION. 


Henry Ward Beecher is credited with 
a remark to the effect that pie is the great 
sign of civilization. ‘Where there is no 


civilization,” he says, “there is no pie; 
but where you find civilization there also 


woman. 


ed Art, hotly. ‘I’m not such a sneak.” 


The faces of the stars shone so bright- 
ly, one night, that the earth children 
‘thought Mamma Moon was telling a 
pretty story. And so she was; and this 


“The great dipper, which you, my dear 


I tell you the 
story as often as you ask it; and your 


make a small dipper, like their older sis- 
ters |” said the Lady Moon softly to the 
great Mars, who leaned over her chair 


‘In another world than ours,” contin- 


“This is undoubtedly true,” said a 
gentleman who ought to know; he being 
connected with one of the largest baker- 
ies in the city. ‘At any rate in Chicago, 
one of the world’s greatest centers of civ- 
ilization, you find pie in unlimited quan- 
tities.” 

“Last year we made and sold 1,583,- 
842 pies of all kinds, and now can turn 
out, if necessary, 12,000 per day. Apple 
pie is the favorite, closely followed in the 
season .by whortleberry and in the winter 
by mince. Cranberry pie is also a great 
thing in winter, and pumkin, squash and 
custard are also in great demand, With 
the exception of apple pies, which are 
good all the year round, the people de- 
mand as complete a change of pie as 
they do of clothing.” 

“The pie business is a great institution. 
We have eighteen wagons out all day 
long, and our barn contains forty-five 
horses. Orders are taken by our sales- 
men from their customers for the next 
day’s supply, and the pies are, so to speak, 
cooked to order, so that no stale ones 
are left on our hands. We employ about 
thirty.five men and girls in our factory, 
twentyfive of whom board in a house we 
have erected for that purpose on the 
premises.” —Chicago Herald. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S DOG, ** FAX.” 


* One Sunday, as, with a well-dressed 
crowd, I was going to church, I found 
Fax following me. Knowing that he 
never entered a church, I took no par- 
ticular notice of him ; but, happening to 
look back a second time, I saw him at 
my heels with a twist-loaf in his mouth. 
He had been in the shop of an irrelig- 
ious baker in those few minutes. This 
was too much for my sense of propriety, 
and, as I failed utterly to drive him off, 
and began to attract considerable atten- 
tion, I was obliged to go down a side- 
street and so home. That dog was ney- 
er abashed. I have seen him chase 
chickens into the very houses of their 
owners, and, before their astonished 
eyes, pin the poor fowls to the floor. 
Of course, at such times, I did not wish 
any one to think that I was acquainted 
with the dog. But, on being discovered 
in any disreputable intrusion into house, 
store, or garden, it was his habit to run 
to us, and jog along demurely behind 
us, as much as to say, ‘These are the 
folks I belong to; if you have anything 
to say, say itto them.’ And very often 
people did say it to us.”-—In St. Nicho- 
las for July. 


HOW OLD MUST I BE? 


‘‘Mother,” a little child once said 
‘mother how old must I be before I can 
be a Christian?” And the wise mother 
answered, “How old will you have to be 
darling, before you love me?’ “Why, 
mother, I always loved you. I do now, 
and always shall,” and she kissed her 
mother; but you have not told me yet 
how old I shall haveto be.” The moth- 
er made answer with another question: 
“How old must be before you can 
trust yourself wholly to me and my care?” 
“T always did,” and kissed her mother 
again; ‘but tell me what I want to know.” 
And she climbed into her mother’s lap, 
and put her arms about her neck. The 
mother asked again: ‘‘How old will you 
have to be before you do what I want 
you to do?” Then the child whispered, 
half guessing what her mother meant, “I 
can now without growing any older.” 
Then her mother said: “You can be a 
Christian now darling, without waiting to 
be older. All you have to do is to love, 
and trust, and try to please the One who 
says, ‘Let the little ones come unto Me,’ 
Dont you want to begin now?” The 
child whispered, “Yes.” They both knelt 
down, and the mother prayed and in her 
prayer she gave Christ her little one, who 
wanted to be His. 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


At school many of you are learning 
geography, and frequently your teachers 
ask you to point out places on the map. 
In learning of South America you have 
been taught that it contains the largest 
river in the world—4,000 miles in length. 
What a great river it must be! for it is 
said that the last 450 miles of its course 
is never less than four miles broad. 
The valley or this great river contains 
dense forests. Iam going to tell youa 
fact concerning this valley which I read 
the other day, and I hope it will impress 
you very much. There is not a single 
evangelical missionary to be found there, 
and a gospel sermon has never been 
preached in all thatterritory! None 
but God knows how many poor souls 
are perishing there every day for lack of 
knowledge. Much has been given us 
and of us muck will be required.—Pres- 
byterian Review. 

The gospel of Christ incarnate, the 
gospel of the Holy [rinity, is new now 
as it has been in all the past, as it will be 
new, new in its power and new in its 
meaning while the world lasts. 


God never accepts a good inclination 
instead of a good action, where that ac- 
tion may be done.—South. 
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Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS —HUTCHINSON® 


519 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


....OF THE.... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Office—Nos. 346 and 843 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1887..............-... -- $71,819,623 48 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1887...................- 72 


Interest and rents, etc ......... 2,430 
Less interest accrued January 1, 1887 ..... 486,497 10— 3,765,933 40—$22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including re- 
versionary additions to same).......... . $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary div’ds), annuities and purchased insurances 5,173,843 96 
Total paid policy-holders.......... .. $9,585,210 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency Gxpenses, physicians’ fees, 8,531,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.................. 629,360 98—$13,960,098 43 
$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
Cash on depcsit, on hand and in transit. ....... $3,088,499 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814.82) 49,088,286 14 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insurea for 
$14,000,000, and the policies assigned to the company as additional collat- 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)... 1,867,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve on these policies, included in lia- 
_ bilities, amounts to over $2.000,000) 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies due subsequent 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 
(The reserve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 
,300, 839,156 08 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1, 1888..... 488,477 59—$79,912,317 17 


Market value of securities over cost vaiue of Company’s 


te «eves 


$83,079,845 85 


Approved losses in course of ,078 38 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)......... ..... 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ ............... ,042 96 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 
January 1, 1857, over and above a 4 per cent reserve on 


existing policies of that class.............. 176,425 25 
Addition to the fund during 1887. ......... 54 
DEDUCT— 962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matur- * 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1888 5,315,720 83 


Reserved for premiums paid inadvance................ 04 52,886 73 


$76,428,265 74 
6,651,580 11 


8 845 8 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, i. 4 
cent Actuaries’ (including the Tontine Fund). 11,846,793 06 


From the undivided aes as above, the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of 
next annual premium. 

No. of policies issued during the year, 28,522. Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force December 31, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard). 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for the Pacific Coast, 
220 Samsome St., 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


San Francisco. 
SAM. P. WALKER, General Agent. 
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AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cotton Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action— three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
ina mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country. It wi 
stand 2v years without tuning and is good 
for - .No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 

Great a and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is sayed. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
gyeatent in the world, Prices are no 

igher than other pianos, Buying direct 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 


from us, the largest manufacturers, you 


save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 

mind the ominous growlings of dealers | INSURANCE COMPANY 

and agents, who see their chancés of sell- Of Californi 

ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— ornia. 

away —pity them. Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 
e guarantee our pianosten years, 100 

sty We have put our pices at lowest D. J. Stapies, President. 

bed k for Cash. A #600 piano for ALPHEvs Butt, Vice Pres. 


$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and’ rubber cover 
shipved on car at 8. F., to a partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, w we take in 
payment for our own. Write or call 

or ogue, free. 


Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 25 
Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 7 0,000 
som otwe , San Fran 
California. (Agents wanted. HENNEY DODGE. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTCHINSON............... Manager 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanomoo, 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 
progress is a method and system of work that can be 
performed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethi 
of great value and importance to you, that wills 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL, cc $5,055,946.45 
BELDEN & COPRAN, [fanagers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


you in business which will bring you in good money 
right away, Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. . 
Augusta, Maine. 
n 
CURRUGATED uss OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
REFLECTORS! 414 = BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
LIGHTING Churcnes, 
Halle, &c. Handsome 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


Cata- 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 
113 Wood St. ,Pittsburgh,Pa 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


yyou will surely find pie 
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} ee port filed with the Insurance py of the State of New York. — ——_ ——_—_—__-—_ 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1888 ........... .............. ...... 
Appropriated as follows: C 
| 
EE served for reinsurance On eXisting policies; participating 
| insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle net premium; non-partici- 
| —_ pating at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium. .................$38,807,612 00 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE DIVINE VOICE. 


Hushed was the evening hymn, 
The temple courts were dark; 
The lamp was burning dim 
Before the sacred ark, 
When suddenly a voice divine 
Rang through the silence of the shrine. 


The old man, meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel, slept; - 
His watch the temple child, 
The little Levite, kept. 
And what from Eli’s sense was sealed 
The Lord to Hannah’s son revealed. 


Oh, give me Samuel’s ear, 
The open ear, O Lord, 
Alive and quick to hear 
Each whisper of thy word; 
Like him to answer at thy call, 
And to obey thee first of all! 


Oh, give me Samuel’s heart, 
A holy heart that waits 
Where in thy house thou art, 
Or watches at thy gates; 
By day and night, a heart that still 
Moves at the breathing of thy will! 


Oh, give me Samuel’s mind, 
A sweet, unmurmuring faith, 
Obedient and resigned 
To thee in life and death; 
_ That I may read with childlike eyes | 
Truths that are hidden from ve 4 gg 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE. 


The following account of Margaret 
Gordon, Carlyle’s ‘first love,” and of 
Margaret Gordon’s mother, is from a 
paper by “Lousia Murray,’ published in 
the Toronto Week: The story of Mar- 
garet Gordon’s mother was a strangely 
romantic one. She was the daughter of 
a man who kept the canteen for the 
soldiers’ quarters on Prince Edward 
Island, but in the midst of such unfav- 
orable circumstances, she grew up a 
modest and high-minded girl—“a pearl,” 
as George Eliot makes the ‘little mother 
say of Mirah, ‘only washed by the mud 
that surrounds,” and delicate beauty 
which seemed almost a miracle in so dis- 
cordant-an environment. She has gold- 
en brown hair, blue eyes, finely moulded 
features, with that transparently clear and 
fair complexion, a delicate rose tint re- 
lieving it from paleness, which is perhaps 
never seen in such perfection as in Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick. Her figure 
was as perfect as her face, tall, graceful, 
perfectly formed, and with a remarkable 
air of distinction in her carriage and 
walk. In fact, she has been described to 
the writer as one of nature’s wonders. 
When she was scarcely sixteen the sur- 
geon of a regiment stationed on Prince 
Edward Island fell in love with her and 
married her. He was “one of the Gor- 
dons of Aberdeen,” but he was poor, and 
his marriage with this beautiful island 
goddess ruined his prospects. He left 
the army and went to Halifax, where he 
practiced his profession with good success, 
but he died in a few years, leaving his 
wife and four young children penniless, 
Dr. Gordon’s family had never forgiven 
his imprudent marriage, but on hearing 
of his death, a married sister of his wrote 
to Mrs. Gordon offering to adopt the 
youngest of her two little nieces. The 
offer'was accepted, and Margaret, after- 
wards immortalized as Blumine, was sent 
to her aunt. Mrs. Gordon had now her- 
self and three children to support ; but 
she was a woman of great spirit and en- 
ergy, and as no other source seemed 
open, she took in plain sewing—not so 
hopeless a means of making a living as it 
would be to-day. Gentlemen’s shirts 
were then pieces of curiously elaborate 
work with frills and ruffles, and endless 
rows of fine stitching and a skillful seam- 
tress received high prices for making 
them. Mrs. Gordon had a friend in the 
wife of the Town Major of Halifax, who 
had been kind to her during her hus- 
band’s lifetime, and through her she got 
constant employment from the officers 
of the garrison, and managed to make 
an independent livelihood. But the 
romance of her life had not yet ended. 
One day a young man, afterwards well- 


-~ known in London as at the head of his 


profession, but then only the surgeon of 
a regiment stationed in Halifax, called at 
Mrs. Gordon’s house to order a set of 
He said afterwards that he was 
so much astonished at her extraordinary 
beauty,then only in its full perfection, and 
her graceful and dignified manners, that 
his first impulse was to apologize for hav- 
ing made a mistake, as he could not sup- 
pose that this queenly woman could be 
the seamtress he expected to see. Be- 
fore he left the house he was deeply in 
love, and, though it was not without dif- 
ficulty he won her consent to a step ap- 
parently so injurious to all his worldly 
interests,they weremarried. Immediate- 
ly after their marriage Mr. Guthrie’s regi- 
ment was ordered to Spain, where Well- 
ington had just commenced his campaign. 
Mr. Guthrie went with his regiment, hav- 
ing first settled his wife and her children, 
whom he always regarded as his own, in 
a small house in London. There, till 
the war was over, Mrs. Guthrie lived in 
strict retirement, and with such prudent 
economy that when her husband return- 
ed she was able to place in his hands 
nearly all the money with which he sup- 
plied her. Then Mr. Guthrie left the 
army, took a handsome house in the most 
fashionable part of London, and through 
the friendship of the great Duke, which 
he had gained in the Peninsula, added 
to his own skill, soon won fame and 
wealth, and was made the head of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, his wife pre- 


‘siding over his luxurious establishment 


as if “to the manner born,’’ Meanwhile 
Margaret remained with her aunt in 
Scotland. Tall and fair, she had inherit- 
ed her mothers beauty, softened into a 
gentler, sweeter, more submissive type. 
Carlyle speaks of her aunt being poor as 


well as proud, but she had relations who 


were both able and willing to introduce 
their lovely cousin into the best society 
of Scotland when she was old enough to 
make what they considered a suitable 
marriage. ‘Till this time she lived with 
her aunt in the little town of Kircaldy, 
taking lessons in languages and literature 
from Edward Irving and other lessons 
which it had not been thought necessary 
to guard against, from his friend Carlyle. 
When her romantic friendship, or love, 
whichever we may call it, for the clever 
young schoolmaster became known to her 
aunt, she was hurried away from Kircaldy. 
A few months latter she was brought out 
into Edinburgh, and at once became the 
reigning belle. She had scores of lovers, 
refused many eligible offers, and finally 
made what was considered a fortune and 
happy marriage with Mr. Bannerman, a 
young man of family, and heir to a bar- 
onetcy and a large property, for which he 
had not long to wait. He got into Par- 
liament,and was of sufficient political im- 
portance to be sent out to Nova Scotia 
as Governor; and so, by the strange 
turning of fortune’s wheel, Margaret 
reigned as a little queen in Halifax, 
‘where her mother had once sewed “seam 
and gusset, and band,” for her living, 
though under happier auspices than the 
heroine’s famous song. — Christian 
Guardian. 


THE HAVOC OF DRINK. 


Father Burke, in an address before 
the New Jersey Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, narrated the following, illustrative 
of the awful havoc caused by strong 
drink : 

*T was on a mission, some years ago, 
in a manufacturing town in England. I 
was preaching there every evening, and 
a man came to me one evening after a 
sermon on this very subject of drunken- 
ness. He came in—a fine man ; astrap- 
ping, healthy, intellectual-looking man. 
But the eye was almost burned in his 
head, and was glassy. The forehead 
was furrowed with premature wrinkles. 
The hair was steel-gray, though the man 
was evidently comparatively young. He 
was dressed shabbily ; scarcely a shoe to 
his feet, though it was a wet night. He 
came into me excitedly after the sermon, 
but the excitement had something of 
drink in it. He told me his history. ‘I 
don’t know,’ he said, ‘that there is any 
hope for me ; but still, as I was listening 
to the sermon, I must speak to you. If 
I don’t speak to some One this heart will 
break to-night.’ 

** Twenty years before he had amass- 
ed in trade £ 20,000, or $100,000. He 
had married an Irish girl—one of his 
own race and creed, young, beautiful 
and accomplished. He had two sons 
and a daughter—a woman. Hetold me 
for a certain time everything went on 
well. ‘At last,’ he said, ‘I had the mis- 
fortune to begin to drink; neglected my 
business, and then my business began to 
neglect me. The woman saw poverty 
coming, and began to fret and lost her 
health. At last, when we were paupers 
she sickened and died. I was drunk,’ 
he said, ‘the day that she died. I sat 
by her bed-side. I was drunk when she 
was dying.’ 

*** The sons—what became of them ? ’ 

**Well,’ he said, ‘they were mere 
children. The eldest of them is no more 
than eighteen, and they are both trans- 
ported as robbers to Australia. I sent 
the girl to a school, where she was well- 
educated. She came hometo me when 
she was sixteen years of age, a beautiful 
woman. She was the one consolation I 
had, but I was drunk all thetime. ‘ Do 
you ask me about that girl?’ he said, 
‘what became of her?’ And as if the 
man was shot, down he went, with his 
head on the floor. ‘God of heaven! 
God of heaven! She is on the streets 
to-night—a prostitute!’ The moment 
he said that word he ran out. I went 
after him. no, oh! no,’ he said, 
‘there is no mercy in heaven for me. I 
left my child on the street!’ He went 
away cursing God, to meet a drunkard’s 
death. He had sent a broken-hearted 
mother to the grave; he sent his two 
sons to perdition; he sent his only 
daughter to be a living hell, and then 
he died blaspheming God.”—National 
Temperance Advocate. 


PicrurEsQUE Roap— Although 
the road to Quito is over an almost un- 
trodden wilderness, it presents the grand- 
est scenic panorama in the world. Di- 
rectly beneath the equator, surrounding 
the city whose origin is lost in the mist 
of centuries, rise twenty volcanoes, pre- 
sided over by the princely Chimborazo, 
the lowest being 15,932 feet in height, 
and the highest reaching an altitude of 
22,500 feet. Three of these volcanoes 
are active, five are dormant, and twelve 
are extinct. Nowhere else on the earth’s 
surface is such a cluster of peaks, such a 
grand assemblage of giants. Eighteen 
of the twenty are covered with perpetual 
snow, and the summits of eleven have 
never been reached by a living creature 
except the condor, whose flight surpasses 
that of any other bird. At noon the 
vertical sun throws a profusion of light 
upon the snow-crowned summits, when 
they appear like a group of pyramids cut 
in spotless marb!e—TZhe American 
Magazine for July 


One Sunday, as a certain minister was 
returning homeward, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who said: ‘Qh, sir, well 
do I like the day that you preach!” The 
minister was aware that he was not very 
popular, and he answered: ‘My good 
woman, I am glad to hear it. There 
are too few like you. And why do you 
like when I preach?’ “Ob sir,” she re- 
plied, ‘when you preach, I always get a 


| good seat.” 


THE JEWS OF RUSSIA. 


When a Russian sees three men with 
gaunt faces, long priestly coats dangling 
at their heels, and a lock of hair hanging 
over each ear, he says, ‘‘ More govern- 
ment spies.” 

These Polish Jews should not be con- 
founded with the thrifty Jews of America | 
They are another class of people. Their 
features, their manners, the cut of their 
hair, and the fashion of their clothing 
are different from what one is accustom- 
ed to see in New York. The number of 
blonds among them is surprisingly large. 
They seldom travel alone, but in com- 
panies roam the plains of Russia and 
Poland, ever talking, ever restless ; 
watched, feared and hated ; and they in 
turn, ever watching, ever hating, are nev- 
er afraid, yet distrust ever lurks in their 
finely chiselled faces. The general opin- 
ion expressed by the Russians is that 
while Polish Jews are spies by nature, 
they have remarkable gifts for business, 
and that when one of them is so fortun- 
ate as to get a considerable sum of mon- 
ey and embark in wheat speculations, he 
speedily grows rich, gathers his clannish 
friends about him, forms a colossal com- 
bination, through which, if not prevented 
by oppression or legalized conspiracy on 
the part of his jealous neighbors, he in 
time, is able to control the business of 
his neighborhood. It is not until one 
has seen these Polish Jews, watched 
their strangely expressive faces, and stud- 
ied their peculiar character, that he ap- 
preciates that they are direct descendants 
of the Jews of history who for ages suf- 
fered unsneakable outrages. The wrongs 
described by historians are plainly writ- 
ten in their faces, and as they glide 
noiselessly along the streets, with rest- 
less, Jesuitical countenances, one feels 
suspicious in spite of himself. Many of 
these people are undoubtedly obnoxious. 
I have seen a weary woman struggle 
through the crowd at a railway station to 
get water for her little ones, when a 
priestly-looking dervish snatched the cup 
from her hand and drank the water with 
the manners of a beast. Why these yel- 
low-haired wanderers always travel in 
squads of three, no one explains. They 
swarm the country. The cruelties of 
centuries have given them a ferocious, 
hunted look, and made them as brutal as 
animals, yet their intellect lifts them 
above their oppressors, who call them 
“spies” —Harper’s Magazine. 


AN HONEST (%) PUBLISHER. 


There are some queer things that will 
come to light some day. Authors are 
proverbially secretive and sensitive, es- 
pecially about the prices they get for 
their wares. I heard a curious tale of 
this sort the other day. A publisher, 
who poses as the pink of honor, received 
an offer of a story at what he might 
deem a “reasonable price.” He tele- 
graphed for it to be sent at once; pub- 
lished it in his journal with lavish com- 
mendation, and when the author asked 
for pay, tendered the magnificent sum of 
twenty-five dollars ! 

“ Twenty-five dollars!” exclaimed the 
astounded author. ‘ That is less than 
fifty cents a thousand words. It will 
not pay for copying at five cents a folio!” 

“That may be,” said the good man 
who was wont to boast of the press as a 
great moral engine, “but I could have 
gotten an English story for nothing; so 
that is really all it is worth—more, in- 
deed, for a thing is only worth what it 
costs to get another one as good.” 

For the honor of the craft, let it be 
said our author did not accept the terms. 
He wrote a receipt in full for one cent, 
and gave it to the great moral engineer. 
Since then he has been engaged ona 
story entitled ‘Captain Kydd, of the 
Brig Bourgeois,” which will make Kydd 
immortal, if it does not materially in- 
crease the author’s wealth. 

It is to compel such men to furnish 
good, honest wares, instead of adding to 
their profits stolen ones, that the Chace 
Bill ought to become a law.— The Amer- 
ican Magazine for July. 


REAL GREATNESS. 


There is a greatness which mainly 
concerns and consists in external things. 
It is the greatness of fortune, of rank and 
of station, which sometimes distinguishes 
most insignificant men. It is the great- 
ness of husks and shells, which frequent- 
ly surrounds an utterly worthless kernel. 

The true greatness of man is inward 
and personal. It is something which 
is independent of earthly considerations, 
and which cannot be conferred or trans- 
ferred by the circumstances of birth and 
blood, of fortune and position ; which 
survives the slings and arrows of an out- 
rageous fortune, and which cannot be 
taken away by the changes of this empty, 
inconstant and transitory world. 

Many a man who stands high in posi- 
tion, and great in honor, has a childish 
intellect and a narrow soul; while many 
another man, amid lowliness and pover- 
ty of his earthly lot, has communings 
with the everlasting God, hopes that 
outreach all ages, thoughts that wander 
through eternity, and a life that knows 
no end and no decay. 

True greatness only comes from the 
Most High. God only is great, and he 
who dwells in God, and has a hiding 
place in the eternal Rock, partakes of the 
permanent security and dignity of that 
Creator to whom he is called. He 
dwelleth in God and in him, and in his 
unsearchable greatness, he, though but 
a worm of the dust, finds strength and 
comfort and help in time of need. 

To the sons of men brought thus into 
sacred relationship with Him, God shows 
favor and grants exaltation. He makes 
the children of dust His servants and 


His sons, He has power to exalt a child, 
and set him over kings and nations and 
emperors, to build and destroy, to up- 
root and make desolate (Jer.i: 10). A 
servant carries with him the authority 
of his master, and behind the servant of 
the Lord stands the power and authority 
of Almighty God, to make good His 
words, and to accomplish the things 
which He has declared. 

‘The Lord God is a great God, and 
a great King above all gods”; and He 
calls us to image forth His righteousness, 
His goodness and His grace. He says, 
‘‘Be ye holy for I am holy.” He does 
not command us to be rich or noble or 
famous ; to outrank our fellows in office 
or position; but he says to us, “ Be ye 
holy for I am holy,” and if we would 
know what true greatness is, we shall 
find it, not in the vaunts of human inde- 
pendence, but in that dependence upon 
God which makes us independent of 
everything else, in that acquaintance with 
the source of eternal power which makes 
us partakers of everlasting strength, so 
that the humblest service wrought by us 
for God is attended with more real great- 
ness than all the pomp of earthly dignity 
and glory. | 

If we do and teach the things which 
Christ has commanded, we shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
If we can but represent His goodness 
and image forth the riches of His grace 
and the kindness of His nature, we shall 
overcome evil with good, and do a work 
which mortal strength will vainly strive 
to accomplish. And when at last through 
grace we shall be brought to reign as 
kings and priests unto God, we can ‘say 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thy gentleness hath 
made me great.”—The Christian. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


Brown: “You don’t look well lately, 
Robinson.” Robinson: ‘No, I can’t 
sleep at night on account of lung trouble.” 
Brown: “Nonsense; your lungs are all 
right.” Robinson: “Yes, mine are; the 
trouble is with the baby’s.” 


“If you had turned your steps in the 
right direction, my friend,” he said sol- 
emnly to the convict, “you would not be 
in this place to-day.” ‘Ah, no, sir,” re- 
sponded the convict with sad retrospec- 
tion: “If I had turned my steps in the 
right direction I would be in Canada 
to-day.” 


One night at a meeting a negro pray- 
ed earnestly that he and his brethren 
might be preserved from what he called 
their “upsettin’ sins.” ‘“Brudder,” one 
of his friends said, ‘‘you ain’t got the hang 
ob dat ar word. Its ‘besittin’ not ‘up- 
settin’.” ‘Brudder,” replied he, “if dat’s 
so, it’s so; but I was prayin’ de Lord to 
save us from de sin ob ’toxication, an’, if 
dat ain’t a upsettin’ sin, I dunno what 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Fiancisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com Zinc and Babbitt 
Destings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of carpe and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references Ww 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to C:-A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (4!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, ° 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 


Nos. 61L and 613 Front Street, 
Ga” Factory at THE PoTRERO. £1) 


WARTED awn 


= 


it self-confidence. The 


learn the use of either or all. 


24 POST STREET, - : 


F THE PACIFIC COAST. 
THE FULL COUBSE INCLUDES 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, OOMMEROIAL 
ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS OORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOH, 


GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 
WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-haud 
Writing. and in the shortest possible time fits its 
young men and women to take situations as 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Olerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Clerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointe f 

out and pupils are shown how work should be done, actual experience is gained, bringing wita 
practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the College 

enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph. the Remington, and the Crandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil ca 


HEALD’sS 
Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— - 


— — - 


Hh 


Wi 


DEPARTMENT. 


upils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
rivate Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Papile are assisted in obtaining situations. 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollegs. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


EEA 


Board for students in private families is 


SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


PANTS MADE TO 
ORDER, 
FROM $5 


—AND UP— 


Please give me a call. 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of ; 


OVEEFRGOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILE, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward sample: for, self and frieada. 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WBAB| 


SUITS MADE TO 
ORDER, 
FROM $20 


—AND UP — 


Yours Respectfully, 


816 Market Street, 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


BRANCH STORES, 
LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 


AGENTS, .*° (ENTIRELY 
NEW BOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which bas 
ever been published in any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
e6y-earning and money-saving to every possess- 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpfal engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

8) days’ time given Agents without capital 

SCAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The t collection of the most thrilling 
er adventures on both sides during the 

reat Oivil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on each side the jine. 6v chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time for payments al- 


lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 
00O., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIN NATIBELLFOUNDRYCC 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMOMIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALAR} 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


DEEDS OF DARING. 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crads of Bells, 

Curmes Anp for CHURC 

Send for Price and Catalogue. A 
HANZE & CO. 


Mention this paper. timere, Md. 


y, 
Wist TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 


Chimes 
and Peals, For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 25,,1888, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO TO ATTEND 
THE N. E. A. 


It is pleasant to take a sea voyage if 
one is never seasick. What that sensa- 
tion is the writer cannot tell. It is joy 
to him to feel the first swell and roll of 
the mighty deep, crossing the bar and 
glancing northward and southward in 
the line of the headlends, that mark its 
bounds, and say: “Thus far shalt thou 
come, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed. 

The on-moving ship, with its two 
thousand tons of freight and its two hun- 
dred souls, driven by winds, or steam, or 
both, is a mastery. The mighty sweep of 
waters beneath and around, stretching be- 
yond the horizon, measured only by the 
Creator, declare His glory, while they be- 
come in a thousand ways a ministry for 
man. ‘The treasures of the oceans are 
ours. Their, silent up-lifting vapor, borne 
inland, are a constant benediction, cloth- 
ing Our rugged mountains with forests, 
our plains with verdure, and our fields 
and orchards with fruitful harvests. 
Thanks be to God for the great sea and its 
abundance ! 

THE FIRST VISION. 


There were fifty or sixty teachers and 
their friends on board, born and raised 
in Utah, who had never before seen the 
ocean, or a ship or ocean steamer. The 
experience of forty-eight hours was as 
wonderful as it was novel. The lesson 
was no doubt a photograph to be often 
recalled and never forgotten. They were 
a photograph also. How they gazed at 
the swelllng waves and measured the bil- 
lows ! How they rushed to the guards to 
see a whale! How they scanned the 
Golden Gate and the city built upon the 
hills of sand! How they enjoyed the 
welcome of its rumbling pavements! The 
dash of its wheels, and the rush of its 
crowds will be kept in the silent chambers 
of cherished memories. 


ANTI-POLYGAMY, 


Some of these young friends from Utah 
were married. Husbands and wives and 
children were taking the trip with the 
teachers for a vacation. There is a 
‘boom” in Salt Lake. Lots sell at two 
or three and even four hundred per cent. 
above their market value a year or so ago. 
The silver mines are paying well. Stocks 
of cattle and sheep in the fields sell at 
high rates on a quick market. A new 
railroad, directly east to Chicago, is 
planned, surveyed, partly located, and 
a building equipment.is in progress of 
collection. This means, it is said, the 
extention of the Central Pacific. “What 
have the railroads done for Utah?” was 
the question put to the Scotchman, who 
had lived there thirty-five years. ‘Every- 
thing,” he replied. ‘Without railroads 
we should have eaten off wooden plates 
with wooden spoons, and have sat on one- 
legged stools.” 

“Are these young men and women 
polygamists?” “No. They don’t want 
any of it. They don’t believe in it.” 
“But they have been taught it and have 
seen its effects, and they know how it 
works in a family, do they not?” “Yes, 
but they don’t like it. I have a sister 
who has raised nine sons and daughters 
in Utah, and the husband took another 
young woman to wife, and he has four 
more children. My sister’s children are 
scattered about at work in families and 
on farms and on stock ranges trying to 
get a living. Their father’s home is for 
the new wife and children, and not for 
their mother and for them. They do 
not like this. The children of Mormons 
do not like this practice. The priests in 
the temple teach them that it is right 
and that God will come and convert the 
Gentiles to their faith, or destroy them; 
but the Edmunds law has taken hold of 
the old polygamists, and put them in the 
penitentiaries, and there they have to 
stay. God has not come to help them 
out, or given them any miracle of deliver- 
ance. The young people see this, and 
they don’t want to fight that law. They 
find that it has more force than the proph- 
ecy of the priests. They do not like 
polygamy at all. It makes family dis- 
cord. It destroys the home. It is 
bad every way, and when the old polyga- 
mists die out, the new generation will 
put it away entirely.” 

These statements seemed to be as true 
witnesses as they were natural, logical 
conclusions about such a system. These 
teachers discover and confess that Utah 
is behind its neighboring territories for 
some reason. They are quick to see the 
fact. They will as easily find the cause. 
They are bright young people. They 
want to learn and to advance home in- 
terests. They will probably try to make 
changes or move to other States. 

The New West Education teachers 
have done a great and noble work in 
Utah. 

The Edmunds law is working quietly, 
and is producing a revolution of thought 
among the people as far and as fast as it 
is enforced, andthis is now done. Such 
was the substance of this gentleman’s 
testimony in the case. G. H. A. 


Senator Edmunds proposes an appro- 
priation of $25,000 by Congress to pay 
the expenses of a scientific expedition, to 
visit and report upon the commercial re- 
sources of the Upper Congo. 


Mayor Roche, of Chicago, has appoint- 
ed Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education. Mrs, 
Mitchell is a sister in-law of Miss Maria 
Mitchell the astronomer. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUGUST 5. 
LEY. 1: 1-9. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


INTRODUCTION.—After Moses had fin- 
ished the work of erecting the tabernacle 
‘according to instructions, given in part 
in the last lesson, ‘‘ then the cloud cov- 
-ered the tent of meeting, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle.” Out 
of this glory came a voice, giving the in- 
struction which constitutes the present 
lesson. 

(Verse 1.) ‘* And the Lord called unto 
Moses.” God speaks mediately to the 
people. Moses was a chosen mouth- 
piece ; so are all prophets, priests and 
ministers who genuinely hold such office. 
From that day (and before) to this, the 
voice of God has not been hushed in the 
world. ‘God chose the weak things of 
the world that he might put to shame 
the things that are strong.” Therefore, 
the ‘foolishness of preaching” has ac- 
complished wonders in the presence of 
intellectual gainsaying. 

(V. 2.) “Speak.” The minister, though 
a “servant,” is clothed with authority. 
Moses, the meekest man, was the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah, with more of the ring 
of command in his voice than any other 
man of his great host. He who speaks 
commandingly should be meekly author- 
itative. “An oblation unto the Lord.” 
Not to render such an offering is absurd, 
inhuman. Such neglect implies a defect 
in the soul. The normal condition re- 
sponds to the idea of oblation or offer- 
ing as naturally as the eye to light. 
Hence, the command Of this verse refers 
less to the fact of offering than to the 
mode. An offering of value is called 
for. This is a test of love, loyalty and 
obedience. The best of the flock is de- 
manded; the first of the first fruits. 
When Julian, the apostate, sought to re- 
establish the idolatrous worship of former 
days, he called for appropriate animals 
to be sacrificed, and a goose only was 
brought—not so inappropriate, either. ° 

(V. 3.) Character of the offering: A 
male without blemish to be offered at 
the door. Anything short of the best 
would be insulting to God and dishonor- 
ing to the giver. This is self-evident, 
and yet cupidity will ever temporize. 
Putty, shoddy, pinchbeck, blemish and 
short-weight enter too often into the ob- 
lation. God has a right to specify what 
offering he will accept, and the human 
right in this matter is to yield glad obedi- 
ence, for this is even better than the sac- 
rifice. The offering to be made “ at the 
door” of entrance—not exit. Think of 
the compromises in this regard! The 
bullock is held in reserve under promise 
to the Lord till the last ounce of labor to 
selfish ends is extracted from his youth 
and strength, leaving just ability enough 
in his decrepitude to get him to the altar; 
then placard him “ Holy to the Lord !” 

(V. 4.) This verse contains the very 
root of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Here 
is the method of the vicarious atonement. 
The philosophy of it may not appear; 
the fact is plain. The transgressor’s hand 
is laid on the head of the burnt offering ; 
this is to indicate a transfer of sin; then 
the sacrifice, being “made sin,” must 
suffer death, according to a penalty 
long before pronounced. This substitu- 
tion is accepted of God, and this is 
grace. If the terms be heartily com- 
plied with, the result is that no just cavil 
can be raised. Millions have caught the 
inspiration of this atonement ; have laid 
sin-laden hands on Jesus, the Lamb of 
God; have believed in the vicarious 
atonement ; have found peace and the 
way of rejoicing. At the very threshold 
of this atonement the will rises in re- 
bellious opposition. It is counted fool- 
ishness and a stumbling-block. Right 
here the adversary interposes sneer, in- 
vective, ridicule and objection. Innum- 
erable substitutes for substitution are 
suggested and urged. God’s way is, of 
necessity, the only true way—Jesus Christ 
the true sacrifice, and he alone ! 

(V. 5.) ** He shall kill the bullock be- 
fore the Lord.” This was done by him 
who brought the sacrifice. So Jesus 
gave himself to die, which no man took, 
but he lay it down of himself. (John x: 17, 
18.) Death is the sin-penalty. ‘The in- 
nocent bullock suffers death to illustrate 
the necessity for it according to the 
verdict of heaven’s tribunal and the 
method of the great atonement. The 
“blood of sprinkling.” The “scarlet 
thread” is visible everywhere in the 
scheme of the atonement. The ‘“ shed- 
ding of blood ” is made very much of in 
the Word. The “ offense of the cross” 
lies largely in the effusion of blood upon 
it. The fountain of cleansing repels be- 
cause ensanguined. But God’s way is 
the right way, and countless experiences 
prove it so. The pollution of sin is ter- 
rible for an awakened conscience to con- 
template. ‘ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” is the wail put 
in words. ‘I thank God through Jesus 
Christ,” is the satisfying answer. 


‘‘ What can wash away my stain? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.’’ 


He delivers by taking the burden upon 
himself. If he can, and will, why not ? 

Vs. 6, 7,)8 and g treat of the formula 
employed at the altar of sacrifice, all of 
which, happily, is done away. “Christ 
is the end of'the law for righteousness to 
everyone that believeth.” The spirit of 
it, however, remains. ‘A sacrifice of 
nobler name” is brought to the altar in 
these latter days, not to be slain, for the 
actual shedding of blood culminated in 
Jesus, the Lamb of God. 

‘*Here, Lord, I give myself away— 
‘Tis all that I can do.” 

An “offering made by fire” is referred 
to in versecg. The counterpart of this 
may be found in the fiery trial which, 


more or less fervently, is visited upon 


‘send upon us these dire afflictions for 


Christians. They cannot be “ without 
chastisement,” and find acceptance with 
God. True sonship implies an ordeal, 
but ‘with the temptation shall come a 
way of escape.” 

The present lesson treats of the most 
important offering known to the law of 
sacrifice. Chapter II treats of the ‘‘meat 
offering;’ chapter III of the “‘ peace of- 
fering ;” chapter IV of the “sin offering,” 
and chapter V of the “ trespass offering.” 

THE CRUCIBLE. 


Salted with fire, escape is none; 
The kingdom gained is barely won. 
By force the violent succeed; 

The racer runs with tireless speed. 


Who walks with Jesus, King of kings, 
Himself a whole burnt-offering brings. 
A crucible of seven-fold heat 
Invites his half-recoiling feet. 


The ordeal is the means to try, 

If thou wilt bravely stand or fly. 

But whither fly? If heaven equip, 
Thou canst withstand the scorpion whip. 


Brave heart, the trial do not shun, 

For they whose robes outshine the sun, 
Their way through fiery trials urge, 
Upheld by rod and staff and scourge. 


DIVINE HEALING, 


Epirors Paciric: I have read with 
considerable surprise a recent article in 
THE Paciric on “Divine Healing,” 
which shows such a misconception of the 
subject as demands a clearer statement 
in the interest of our common Lord. 

‘The first misconception of the writer 
is in coupling divine healing with ‘‘Christ- 
lan science” as “its specious, plausible 
sister.” This was the very charge brought 
against the healings of Christ. “He cast- 
eth out devils threfigh Beelzebub, the 
prince of the deyils,” than which a falser 
charge could“ not have been spoken, 
since the xwo modes of healing proceed 
from dyfectly opposite sources, though 
having Some things in common. 

One is, and claims only to be, by faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and the other claims 
self to contain all the elements of heal- 
ing, thodgh in reality it is but a more re- 
fined form ‘ef spiritualism, and, as such, 
will show itsWif ere lohg. It is quite dis- 
tinctly describéd in 1I Tim. iv: 1, 2, and 
Rev. xvi: 14. 

Ever since the time of Moses there 
have been many Yannes and Jambres 
who have withstood ‘the efforts of God 
for the benefit of men by~corresponding 
acts in the interest of Satan their de- 
lusion and ruin, and just now he is most 
active in that direction. That estimable 
people are deceived by them is quite 
likely, but if any of Christ’s redeemec 
ones are following this science, 
so called,” they will surely be brought to 
see its “true inwardness” and c 
of it. 

The second misconception is that the 
“patient endurance of suffering has done 
more to convince an ungodly world of 
the power of God’s grace and love than 
would have been the same amount of 
testimony as to his power to heal, to say 
nothing of the wonderful beauty and 
strength of character wrought out in the 
sufferer, which will redound forever and 
forever to the praise of his glory who 
loved us.’’ Well, if this be true, let us, 
by all means, pray for more of the same 
kind of sickness and disease to the praise 
of His glory who loved us so much as to 


the purpose of working out “beauty and 
strength of character.” If God has over- 
ruled the devices of Satan to the good of 
his people, let us not charge God with 
Originating the devices. 

This very assumption that disease and 
afflictions are from the hand of God has 
been the prolific source of modern infi- 
delity and atheism by a very short pro- 
cess of reasoning, and it has been Satan’s 
chief delight and business to foster this 
belief, and throw the blame of all the 
troubles of a sin-ridden world from his 
own door, where it belongs, to the con- 
fines of heaven, where it does not be- 
long. It is high time this fallacious the- 
ology should be laid on the shelf and the 
infidel deprived of his stock in trade. _ 

Another misconception is in the fear 
that the blessing of healing and health 
might become ‘a common thing, and it 
is not God’s plan to make it common.” 
Our blessed Lord must have had a mis- 
conception of “God’s plan,” for he went 
about doing good and healing all san- 
ner of diseases and “all that were siek,” 
that it might be fulfilled as spoken by 


Isaiah. “Himself took our infirmities 
and bore our sicknesses,” (Matt. villi: 
16, 17.) 


- Not satisfied with this, and seeing the 
distress of the people, he called the 
twelve disciples and gave them power 
and authority over all devils and to cure 
diseases,” and sent them out “to preach 
the good news of the kingdom and to 
heal the sick.” (Luke ix: 1,2.) Hence 
we infer from these and many other pas- 
sages of Scripture, and the course of 
events since that time to this present, 
that this part of his mission was to givea 
condensed summary of what might be 
expected when he should return to take 
charge of the kingdom promised him by 
the Father. That kingdom has not yet 
been put into Christ’s keeping, but events 
are even now pointing to a near consum- 
mation of the act, and this revival of the 
early faith of the Church and divine 
healing are just what might be expected 
as the precursors of it, which will continue 
for a very long period after the kingdom 
is set up, as symbolically narrated in 
Rev. xx: 4. This inference is strongly 
corroborated by the symbolic resurrec- 
tion of Elijah in the person of John be- 
fore the commencement of Christ’s min- 
istry (Matt. xi: 14; xvii: 10-13), and the 
literal resurrection at the close of it 
(Matt. xxvii: 52). 

Deliverance from the curse of sin and 
its dire results is everywhere throughout 


.finest syrup ever offered to the parce: and 


the Scriptures spoken of as the peculiar 


legacy of God’s people in the latter day, 
and no others have a right to claim it. 
We cannot think, therefore, that divine 
healing will become ‘“‘too common.” In 
the recent Mission.of Divine Healing in 
this city the absolute prerequisite of all 
attempts at healing was submission to 
and faith in the Lord Jesus. If any 
should be disposed to trifle with the 
blessing, the words of Christ ought to be 
a warning, ‘Go, and sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come upon thee.” 

Now, if Christ’s last words are true, 
“Lo, Iam with you always, even to the 
end of the world,” and his relation to 
the Father makes him “the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever,” then salvation 
and healing ought to be co-ordinate 
events, as of old, and as we have recent- 
ly seen. In the years to come, there- 
fore, we may expect wonderful manifes- 
tations of the Spirit in both conversion 
and healing ; as, saith the apostle Paul, 
“If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a 
new creature; old things are passed 
away ; behold! all things are become 
new.” H. 


MARRIED. 


PALMER—Pappock.—At Monterey, July 17, 
1888, by Rev. H. 8. Snodgrass, Rev. A. B. 
Palmer of Soquel to Mrs. Sarah W. Pad- 
dock of Monterey. _ 


DIED. 


HAasKELL.—Died, at Portland, July 17th, the 
wife of Rev. Ezra Haskell, pastor of Ply- 
mouth church. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM. 


We cheerfully add our testimony in favor 
of Ely’s Cream Balm as a sure cure for cold 
in the head, influenza or catarrh. It is a 
splendid medicine.—Mrs. Eliza Edstrom and 
Mrs. E, Jackson, Ferndale, Cal. 


The August number of the Atlantic Monthly 
has two timely and practical contributions, 
which will be given close attention—Hora ce 
E. Scudder’s article on ‘‘Literature in the 
Public Schools” and a review of the new 
book of ‘‘Political Essays” by James Russell 
Lowell—a book, as well as a critique, which 
appears opportunely, in the heat of Presi- 
dential campaigning. Another practical 
contribution is furnished by President Eliot 
of Harvard, under the caption, ‘‘Can School 
Programmes Be Shortened and Enriched?” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Rock Candy Drips is, without doubt, the 


the price is within the reach of all. Smith’s 
Cash Store, 418 Front street, the leading 
supply house on the Coast, is the only au- 
thorized agent; all other offerings are imita- 
tions of the genuine article, and will not 
eet with favor. Ask for Smith’s full list of 
2,000 articles. 


Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, ete. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Pacirric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


R.H.M®Donald., 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered Bz 


Capital Stock 


-V.M‘Donald, 


CASH/ER. 


AG yy $ 1,000,000.00. 
A 700,000.00. 
g Av.Resources $ 4,356,175.94. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 
respectfully ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres'’t, 
Ban Francisco, Cal., July ist; 1888. 


TWENTY-THIRD INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
, — OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Opens Aug. 7th Closes Sept. 15th. 


HE PISPLAY THI8 YEAR WILL EXOEL 
any heretofore presented. 

SIX1EEN COUNTIES will compete for the 
liberal «ash premiums offered for natural prod- 
ucts The industries of the Pacific Coast in 
manufactures and inventions will be fully rep- 
resented The ART GALLERIE* will con- 
tain many new and rare paintings by our best 
local artists and the great masters The FIRST 
INFANTRY REGIMENT BAND of forty-s x 
perfcrmers H. Casassa, leader) will 
render a grand concert each afternoon and 


evening. 

ADMISSION. 
Double Season Tichet........ ......... $5 00 
Single Season Ticket..................-. 8 00 
Ohild’s Season Ticket................... 1 50 
Adult Single Admission...... .....-..... FO 


Child’s Single Admission............. . . 2 
Season tickets to members of the Institute, 
half rate. P. B. CORNWALL, Pres’t. 

. W. Srarsrep, Sec’y. 


LIBRARIES. 


Sabbath Schools intending to purchase new 
libraries will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. We carry a large stock 
of all the standard and latest books suitabie 
for the Sabbath-school. Send for catalogues. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 GEARY ST., - 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


(Official Organ Oal. Union of Y.P.8.0.E.) 
Price: 50c a year by mail. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOB is published 
monthly, and contains ali the news r d- 
ing Christian Endeavor Societies on this Coast. 
Every member should take it. Send for sam- 
ple copy. Send subscriptions to Taz Chnrist- 


San Francisco, 


IAN ENDEAVOR, 608 Market St., San Francisco. : 


COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. _ 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) .. 
GRANTS (Alum Powder) . 
RUMFORD’S, when fresh. . 
HANFORD’S, when fresh... 
REDHEAD’ 
CHARM (Alum Powder) +... 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) +... 
CLEVELAND’ wt.0z. 

PIONEER (San Francisco)... 


DR. PRICE’S. .......- 
SNOW FLAKE (Grof’)..... 


| PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... 
HECKER’S......-.-.. ------ 


ANDREWS &(CO. “Regal” 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum. ) 


BULK (Powder sold loose).... BJ 
RUMFORD?’S, when not fresh 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
‘“‘T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 


dof pure and wholesome ingredients. 


Itis a cream 


open market, and find if —— 
ot tan powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 


phosphates, or other injurious substances. 


E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


‘“‘It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is ag ag pure. 


Mott, Ph.D.”’ 


‘*T have examined a 
the market. I find it ent 
stance. 


kage of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
ly free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
HENRY MortTON, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.’’ 


‘“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal ee The materials of which 


it is composed are pure and wholesome, 


8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.’’ 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all gene at 


the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1 


; at the 


American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards 


Health all over the world. 


of 


NoTtE—The above D1aGRaM illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicat- 
ing that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 


pre to be avoided as dangerous. 


GET READY! 


Now is the time you should prepare to lay in winter supplies for remote places; ’tis none 


too early. New Canned and Dried Fruits are coming in rapidly. 


Prices are low and quality 


fine. You must decide to buy supplies for cash, if you intend to get ahead in the world. Sugar 
Peas o' best quality are $1.15 to $1.30 per dozen, instead of $1.50, as last year. Best Corn is 
$1.25 to $1.50. Fruits are 10 per cent lower, notwithstanding that Sugar is so much higher. 


Many 


THINGS ARE LOWER, 


And we shall be pleased to quote the closest price on everything to cash buyers. Our Eastern 
goods are coming to hand, too, at low freight rates. Rock Candy Syrup, the finest in the 
world—our own brand, and but little higher than the common grades; everybody praises it, 


and ’tis no wonder. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


You ought to try a few kegs or cans. 


SMITH’S CASH 


Ask for full list. Addrers 


STORE, 


os SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the | . 


DEPOSITORYG, 


735 MARKET ST., 


' SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0G" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. sp 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type Writer 


Zz 


THE MECHAN 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

ides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigoe, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids thé process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 

rience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improrsments 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKET S&S. F. 


= 


OAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M.Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 
“=o for Kiudergarten and Primary 
Schools. 
Belle Menard, who give us 50 delightful lit- 


(30e.) By Gertrude Menard and 
tle songs for the children. 


Song Manual BookII. ByL. O. Emerson. 
(40c.) A truly progressive course of exer- 
cises and songs, 341 in number in all the 
keys, and with explanations. 110 are regular 
school songs. A valuable musical text-book. 


College So tor Banjo. ($1.) 78 merry 
and musi songs, all famous ones, with 
banjo accompaniament, making a most at- 
tractive book. 


Classic Tenor Songs, $1.) 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished 
composers, givipg a great variety. Such 
names as Pinsuti, Abt, Helmund, Gregg, 
Jensen, Godard and Nicholai among the au- 
thors indicate good and attractive music. 


Any Boox Maitep ror Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $80 00 
Gas Stoves...... - 85 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 30 00 
6 00 * 75 00 
LAMPS. 

$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle- power Lamps......... 1 75 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorizsd 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agsie and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St., S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


HINDERCORNS. 


only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. , 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggiste Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC] 


from its combination of valuable medicines, is supenor 
© the essence of Gi in the cure of Cramps, Co 
psia and Bowel rders, and is invaluable for 

and Lung troubles. Use it without ~ a ag you 
pave Cough, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 


—. 
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